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disguised auto parts. 


Once upon a time, the differences 
between imitation auto replace- 
ment parts and genuine parts were 
obvious. Even the naive consumer 
could see through the disguise; 
cheap parts made of imitation sheet 
metal didn’t fit right or provide 
reliable protection against corro- 
sion. And, publicity from a few 
concerned automakers quickly 
convinced consumers to request 
genuine parts for body work, and 
nothing less. 


Enter the big bad wolf. 


The plot thickens. Dawns the day 
of an automotive parts association 
established by auto insurance com- 
panies. They begin pushing non- 
genuine parts—to body shops and 


innocent grandmothers alike— 
through a system that okays parts 
for car repairs based upon the 
lowest price, not on quality or 
consumer preference. 

Today, 31 states have passed laws 
requiring insurance companies to 
tell us when they specify non- 
genuine parts. But, we’re still not 
out of the woods. 

A new, well-disguised quality 
certification process promotes the 
spoof that imitation parts are equal 
to original equipment quality. 

Imitations aren’t covered by 
most automakers’ original corro- 
sion warranties. Nor do they pro- 
vide us with the peace of mind or 
replacement value insurance com- 
panies owe us in return for their 
costly premiums. 


|ITTLE RED ROTTING HOOD- 
A tale of consumer rights, insurance 
companies and some very well- 


Ohh, what a big mouth you have. 


At this point, using it to speak up 
for your rights is possibly your only 
defense. Deceptive part-approval 
tactics are in place. Many if not most 
insurance companies are ready and 
willing to specify cheap imitation 
parts for auto body work. Unless 
we cry wolf and virtually demand 
genuine parts from our insurance 
companies, a little red rotting hood 
or door panel will be something 
we'll just have to swallow. 
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COVER: Lists to sum up the year 
and chart a new mood—so long 
’80s, hello subdued ’90s 


Annual “bests” and “mosts” express a human 
instinct for putting things in order. This year’s 
crop also reflects a shift from a time of ostenta- 
tion to one of restraint, unease and do-goodism— 
plus flashes of camp 
and cheekiness. 
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NATION: ’Tis no 
season to be jolly 
Fears of war and recession 
dampen holiday spirits. 

> The states struggle to 
balance their budgets. 

> A controversial flip-flop 
over minority scholarships 
greets a new Education 
Secretary. 








WORLD: Is the 
U.S.S.R. heading 
for dictatorship? 
Yes, says Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze, who helped 
liquidate the cold war, ina 
fiery resignation, And the 
hard right is in fact well 
organized, while democrats 
splinter. Worse, popular 
support seems to be swinging 
toward a crackdown.» The 
U.S. deputy commander of 
American forces in the gulf 
says his troops won't be 
ready for war on Jan. 15— 
hardly the message Bush 
wants Saddam Hussein to 
hear.» Is Germany fated to 
be haunted by revelations 
about former spies? 














BUSINESS: How 
bad will the 
recession get? 

A Time panel of five leading 
economists foresees only a 
moderate U.S. downturn. 
But the experts warn that a 
bank crisis or a protracted 
Persian Gulf war would bring 
a deeper slump. 
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LETTERS 


WHAT WAR WOULD BE LIKE 


“As long as we 
consider war 
the solution, 
peace is not 
the goal.” 


Man 


Rochester 


{mundser 


Minr 


Pretty soon the Persian Gulf may have 
to be renamed the Pyrrhic Gulf [NATION, 
Dec 10] 
without breaking the 
tary fire fight result in an 


removed 
How can a mili- 
thing but the de 

Arabia and a 


How can the yolk be 








struction of the oil fields in 
world economy in turmoil? 
David Cook 

Burnaby, B.¢ 


ainst Saddam Hussein 
h. He’s a little 
ruck down now 


The sanctions ag 
aren't working fast en 
Hitler and needs to be 
before he is able to develop the atom 


bomb Congress, let the President do his 
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What War Would 





job. I have a son over there who is ready 
and willing to fight to keep America free 
Let him do it 

Freddie A. Johnson 


Fairdealing, Mo 


You failed to emphasize that war with 
Iraq would result in devastating casualties 
civilians there 


composed of people who are like us but are 


among Its population is 


Well just give you 
the highlig] 





governed by a ruthless dictator. Apparent- 
ly our battle plans call for extensive bomb 
Mod- 
their 
unable to distin 
guish between civilians and soldiers 
Douglas F. Holland 


Idaho Falls 


ing to minimize our own casualties 
erm weapons are awesome in 


destructiveness but are 


As a Vietnamese, I can see how the 
Persian Gulf crisis is beginning to look like 
another Vietnam War. But if there is any- 
thing to be learned from that conflict, it is 
that the hands of the military commanders 
in the field should not be tied. The willing 
ness to go to war is the best deterrent to 
ican military men and women in 
East hate war just as much as 
do, but they are ready to do 


war. Amer 
the Middle 
we al home 
what they have to do 


Lan Quoc Nguyen 
Westminster, Calif 


Corrections 


lhe report on President Bush’s ultimatum 
to Saddam Hussein [NATION, Dec. 10] 
contained a quote on the effectiveness of 
the economic embargo of Iraq that was at 
tributed to David Jones, former Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The statement 
was made by another former Chairman, 
Admiral William Crowe Jr 
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Not Suitable? 


Not long before I read your article on 
the new look in men’s suits [ BUSINESS, Nov 
19], I had the adventure of going shopping 
for a suit with one of my four sons. Some 
fun! My son’s closet contained suit jackets 
in good shape, but no trousers. Why? Be 
cause the trousers had worn out. No store 
we visited had a suit that came with two 
pairs of trousers (a practice that was once 
standard). Unless a man can afford a cus- 
tom-made wardrobe, he ends up with a 
plethora of jackets and no pants to match 
them. Instead of a suit, my son settled for a 
jacket and three pairs of coordinated trou 
sers. As you note in your article, the prices 
for men’s clothes are not negligible; suits 
are too costly to have a “half-life.” 

Constance MacCabe 
Erie, Pa 


Battling Drug Abuse 


We cannot successfully legislate and 
carry Out a war against drugs, because it is 
futile to fight pleasure: drugs, gambling 
and prostitution are enjoyed by many peo- 
ple [NATION, Dec. 3]. Some drug addicts 
will risk their lives and freedom to contin- 
ue the habit. Rather than impose draconi- 
an measures, perhaps we should engage in 
benign neglect of the drug users and their 


suppliers. Solving our political and eco- 

nomic problems is more important than a 
war against drugs 

Pierre C. Haber 

New York City 


Your story says “69% of all cocaine 
users are white, and two-thirds of all drug 
users hold jobs.” Yet your report has pho- 


That’s the Aim— 
Free and Open Discussion 


Our Essay page serves as a forum in 
which a wide range of views on key issues 
is presented. After the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait, Otto Friedrich wrote “The Case 
Against Going to War” |Sept. 10]. Then 
George J. Church took the opposite tack 
in “The Case for War” [Nov. 26]. 
Church's argument drew a fairly heated 
response. So far, 60 readers have taken 
sides, and although 42% supported his 
premise (““Well-reasoned, temperate,” 
commented Warren Lebech of Pinehurst, 
N.C.), 58% argued passionately against 
his views. William E. Lester from Fouke, 
Ark., stated, “Church sounds like a bad 
rerun from 1965 and the Vietnam War.” 
Edward Murawski of Boston summed it 
up: “Baloney!” 


tographs that portray only black people as 
drug users. Where are the pictures of the 
white people? 

Martin Culver 


Vienna 


lhe only solution to the drug problem 
is legalization. Besides the billions of dol 
lars drug use has cost the American taxpay- 
er, there is the additional expense of clog 
ging the courts and overcrowding prisons 


William J. Slickerman 
Cincinnati 
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Milestones 


MARRIED. Rod Stewart, 45, raspy-voiced 
British rock-’n’-roll singer; and Rachel 
Hunter, 21, New Zealand-born model; he 
for the second time, she for the first; in 
Beverly Hills. 


CONVICTED. Don Dixon, 52, former owner of 
Vernon Savings & Loan Association, a Tex- 
as thrift that collapsed in 1987; of fraud for 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of Vernon’s money on rent for a lavish Cali- 
fornia beach house and on prostitutes; by a 
federal jury in Dallas. Vernon’s campaign 
contributions to former House Speaker Jim 
Wright and to former House majority whip 
Tony Coelho led to charges that Dixon had 
bought influence with them. The S&L scan- 
dals helped force their resignations last year, 
but the jury last week acquitted Dixon of im- 
proper attempts to influence political candi- 
dates. Attorney General Dick Thornburgh 
hailed the guilty verdict, calling Dixon “the 
highest of the highflyers among the savings 
and loan crooks.” 


INJURED. Ed Koch, 66, former mayor of 
New York City, by a stone thrown at him as 
he strolled with Mayor Teddy Kollek 
through Jerusalem’s walled Old City. Koch, 
who later went to a hospital and had nine 
stitches to close his head wound, insisted on 
finishing his walking tour, saying, “I wasn’t 
going to let these bastards, these thugs, 
have their way.”’ The ex-mayor was on a trip 
to Israel to boost tourism, which has de- 
clined because of the gulf crisis and increas- 
ing Arab-Israeli violence. 


DIED. Clarence (‘Kelly’) Johnson, 80, air- 
craft designer who ran the Lockheed 
Corp.'s secret “Skunk Works” factory start- 
ed in World War II; in Burbank, Calif. 
Johnson joined Lockheed in 1933 as a tool 
designer and went on to design the P-80 
Shooting Star, America’s first operational 
jet fighter. Other designs he worked on in- 
clude the P-38 Lightning and the U-2 and 
SR-71 Blackbird spy planes. Built in an 
eight-month crash program in 1955, the 
U-2 flew at 70,000 ft. on missions over the 
Soviet Union. Its reconnaissance photos 
gave President Eisenhower detailed intelli- 
gence about Soviet missile and bomber 
threats, showing the limits of their capabili- 
ties and helping him resist pressure for 
greater defense spending. 


DIED. Anne Revere, 87, winner of the 1945 
Academy Award for Best Supporting Ac- 
tress for her portrayal of Elizabeth Taylor’s 
mother in National Velvet; in Locust Valley, 
N.Y. Revere, who appeared in 40 films, 
was blacklisted by studio bosses after refus- 
ing to testify before the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee in 1951 about her 
alleged Communist affiliations. In 1960 she 
scored a Broadway triumph with her Tony- 
winning work in Lillian Hellman’s Toys in 
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These photographs were never meant to be works of art. What happened? 


Over the years photos like these have illustrated the pages of National Geographic. Beautiful examples of photojournalism, but 
who would have called them works of art? ‘The photographers? Perhaps. However, it took an exhibition organized by the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, DC before these pictures really came into their own, Now International Paper brings you 
“Opyssey: THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY AT NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC.” a public television special. It's coming soon so check your 


local listings for exact time and date. We hope you enjoy this holiday gift. As television shows go, it just may be a work of art. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Ss enior writer George J. Church’s 
second greatest talent is penning 
musical parodies. Colleagues celebrat- 
ing milestones in their lives are fre- 
quently blessed with a Church ditty, 
sung by the renowned librettist himself 
to one of a long list of pop tunes (e.g., / 
Left My Heart in San Francisco). His 
third greatest talent, say some, is his 
unique taste in clothes, which runs to 
purple ties and gold blazers. But the 
first thing we all know about George is 
that he is one of the most prolific and 
lucid writers ever to grace our pages. 
Church got his start in journalism 
as a copyboy for the New York Times 





The prolific Church has written 95 cover stories 


al,” says World editor Jim Kelly. “He then puts it together in a 
way that readers can understand and enjoy.” Moreover, Church’s 
memory could shame an elephant. “He reads things once, includ- 
ing a correspondent’s files, and re- 
members them damn near forever,” a 
fellow writer, Ed Magnuson, com- 
plains cheerfully. While at a baseball 
game last summer, Magnuson asked 
Church if he could recall his first visit 
to a ball park. “Of course he could,” 
says Magnuson. “It was back in high 
school, and he knew who played and 
who won. But he was really disgrun- 
tled that he couldn't recall the score.” 

Another of George’s gifts is his 
ability to overcome adversity. Last 
winter, the award-winning writer en- 
tered a hospital for a kidney trans- 
plant only days after knocking out a 
cover on Pentagon cutbacks. Within 


IHL HO4 MASASY SINE 





in 1953 and served for 14 years at the 
Wall Street Journal before coming to 
TIME in 1969. Since then he has writ- 
ten four Man of the Year cover stories 
and 91 other covers on subjects ranging from Henry Ford to gun 
control and from the future of capitalism to Pete Rose’s gambling 
problems. In September, George moved to the World section, 
where he writes on such subjects as the gulf crisis and this week’s 
sudden turn of events on the Soviet political scene. 

One of Church’s many gifts is his writing speed. “It’s late in 
the week, news is breaking, correspondents are scrambling, and 
George has this ability to absorb enormous quantities of materi- 
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“He has this ability to absorb 
enormous quantities of material.” 





three months, Church was back in ac- 
tion, dazzling everyone with his word- 
play—and his horseplay. Once, while 
attending a luncheon, a straight- 
suited IBM economist whispered in George’s ear, “Gee, it must 
be great to have a job where you can dress like that.” At the time, 
George was sporting a red jacket, red tie, yellow shirt and gray- 
and-red-checked slacks. “Believe it or not,” says Church, “I 
thought they went very well together.” 
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Take one Wall Street tycoon, 
his Fifth Avenue mistress, 
a reporter hungry for fame, 
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By DAVID ELLIS/ Reported by Linda Williams 


Father of His Country Germany's 
Helmut Kohl, derided by politi- 
cal rivals as a colorless dolt, sur- 
prised nearly ev- 


eryone by how 
skillfully he 
managed the 


blitz of political 
changes in his 
country. Just 328 days after the 
first hammerblows fell on the 
Berlin Wall, Koh! presided over 
unification, and later saw his 
leadership affirmed in the new 
nation’s elections. 

Desert Warrior Colin Powell, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, became America’s most 

saluted soldier 

as he guided the 

swift deploy- 

ment of 280,000 

U.S. troops in 

Saudi Arabia. 
His tough-guy image and 
smooth deskside manner have 
pundits speculating that Powell 
would be the perfect running 
mate for Bush in 1992. 

Solid-Gold Mogul Music-and- 
movie hitmaker David Geffen 
made a shrewd move in April 
when he sold his record label to 
MCA for about $550 million of 
that company’s stock. Just sev- 
en months later, when Japanese 
giant Matsushita bought MCA, 
the value of Geffen’s holdings 
zoomed to $700 million. It’s all 
in the timing. 

A Major Difference John Ma- 
jor, 47, Britain's 
new Prime Minis- 
ter, is far younger 
than Margaret 
Thatcher, but he’s 
more cautious and 
a lot less tart of tongue. Major 
borrowed strategy from the 
“kinder, gentler” playbook, 
identifying with the Iron Lady's 
successes while promising to 





clean up her excesses. 

Kickin’ A’s The Cincinnati | 
Reds owned first place in their 
National League division from 















opening day, but 
nearly everyone ex- 
pected they'd lose 
the World Series to 
Oakland’s high- 
priced powerhouse club. Then 
the Reds displayed their blue- 
collar grit by beating the “bet- 


ter’ team in four straight 
games, pulling off baseball's 


biggest upset since the Miracle 
Mets of 1969. 

A Dog’s Life Millic, the 
White House’s resident English 
springer spaniel, earned more 


| advances than any other mem- 


| victory in the 








ber of the Bush clan, The First 


Pooch released 
her “‘autobiog- 
raphy,” as dic- 


tated to Barbara 
Bush, and then 
pawed her way 
past such rival 
authors as Ronald Reagan to- 
ward the top of the best-seller 
lists. Arf, arf. s 


SPLIT 


Canned Pineapple 
One year after 
his capture was 
hailed as a major 


drug war, Ma- 
nuel Noriega sat in a Miami jail 
while his lawyers haggled with 
the government over the size of 
their legal fees and the issue of 
whether the former Panamani- 
an dictator can get a fair trial. 
Overdue Bill Tough-talking 
William igo spent nearly 
two years fight- 
ing narcotics 
from a Cabinet- 
level bully pul- 
pit. But Bennett 
left his drug-war 
post so meekly and with such 
meager results that some won- 
dered if the general had gone 
AWOL. Bennett then backed 
off from his acceptance of a job 
as head of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, throwing the 
party into even greater disarray. 
Hold the Phone The trustees 
of Washington’s American Uni- 
versity offered the school’s for- 







DECISIONS 





Sorry, No Cigar 
Doesn't anyone re- 
turn Fidel Castro’s 
phone calls these 
days? The aging 
dictator saw most of his com- 
munist soul mates get tossed 
onto the dustheap of history, 
and the cash- 
strapped Soviets 
may be close to 
ending their $5 
billion annual 
subsidy. Castro’s 
efforts to expand tourism won't 
make up the difference. 

From Champ to Chump Bust- 
er Douglas sucker-punched the 
boxing world by knocking out 
heavyweight champion Mike 
Tyson in Tokyo last February. 
But success went to his stom- 
ach—he became more interest- 
ed in the banquet table than the 
boxing ring. Eight months later 
in Las Vegas, in his only title 
defense, the 246-lb. Douglas 





mer President, Richard Ber- 
endzen, a $1 million settlement 
after he pleaded guilty to mak- 
ing obscene calls to a female 
day-care worker and resigned 
his post. The deal caused such 
an uproar that a month later it 
was rescinded. But Berendzen 
still gets some $380,000 in sever- 
ance pay and works as a full pro- 
fessor in the physics department 
(he’s an astronomer) at about 
$70,000 a year. 

All’s Fair in Love and Show Biz 
Andrew Lloyd Webber brought 
Aspects of Love to Broadway in 
more ways than one. Critics 

found the hit musi- 

cal’s score over- 

wrought and the 

plot unlikely. In 

real life, the com- 

: poser highlighted 

one of love’s least admirable as- 

pects when he announced a sepa- 
ration from wife Sa- 
rah Brightman and 
helpfully included 
the name of his mis- 
tress in the press 
release. 2 
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lasted less than three rounds 
against a leaner and hungrier 
Evander Holyfield. 

Buried by His Own Mud In the 
midst of a close re-election cam- 
paign against Paul Wellstone, 
Minnesota Republican Senator 
Rudy Boschwitz issued a letter 
reminding the 
state’s Jewish 
community that 
he was “the bet- 
ter Jew.” He at- 
tacked Wellstone 
for having “no connection” 





with 
Judaism and stated that his chil- 
dren “were brought up as non- 


Jews.” At the polls, voters retired 
Rabbi of the Senate.” 
Banned Box The foam * 
box” 
ble paper! Environmentalists 
urged restau- 
rants to stop us- 
ing polystyrene- 
foam packaging, 
calling the prod- 
uct a toxic hazard 
and a landfill-clogging waste. In 
1990 someone listened: McDon- 
ald’s promised to phase out its fa- 
miliar hamburger containers. 
Out in the Cold Former Na- 
tional Security Adviser John 
Poindexter, who is appealing a 
six-month prison . 
sentence for his . 
role in Iran-con- 
tra, is soliciting 
donations to 
help fight his 
“liberal accusers.” He has at- 
tached to each letter a dead leaf 
symbolizing the “winter that. .. 
freezes my spirit and numbs my 
heart. As time slips away ... I 
desperately need your $35.” 
The Happy-Hour Defense 
Northwest Airlines Captain Nor- 
man Prouse offered a woozy ex- 
cuse when he and two colleagues 
faced criminal charges for flying 
a jet while drunk. His lawyer 
claimed that because Prouse is 
an alcoholic, the 15 or so rum- 
and-colas he downed before fly- 
ing did not impair him as much as 
they would a moderate drinker. 
But the judge served up a 16- 
month sentence. s 
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Ho Ho Humbug 


As war threatens in the gulf and the recession tightens its grip, Americans 
endure one of the gloomiest holiday seasons in recent memory 


By NANCY GIBBS 


erry Christmas! 

That was about the cheeri- 
est sentiment Americans 
could manage last week, as the 

country caroled, gift-wrapped and tinseled 
its way through the holidays in search of 
some deeper tidings of comfort and joy. For 
those with a global perspective, there is 
plenty to inspire gratitude this season: the 
country is not (yet) at war; there are fam- 
ilies in Romania, Germany, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia sharing the holidays in 
freedom and safety for the first time; Frank 
Sinatra just celebrated his 75th birthday. 
But try as they will to count blessings, many 
Americans who read the newspapers, check 
their bank statements or listen to the tinny 
jingles from Washington have a hard time 
believing that ‘tis the season to be jolly. 

If people’s behavior is unnaturally— 
even unnecessarily—gloomy, it is easy to | 
understand why. They feel less rich, less | 


safe and less certain about what the future 
holds than they did in Christmases Past. In 
the real estate fantasylands of California 
and the Northeast, homeowners who think 
they live in a $300,000 house suddenly 
“lose” $80,000 when they try to sell. In Chi- 
cago out-of-work architects are invited to 
lunch at a soup kitchen for a bowl of chili 
and some free advice from colleagues who 
have survived previous recessions. Wash- 
ington hairdressers report that business is 
down: in hard times, people let it grow. 
And as long as the nation is stuttering to- 
ward war, there is no predicting when the 
job market will open up again, or prices 
stabilize, or tension ease. 

The irony of any recession is that fear- 
ing it makes it worse. Consumer spending 
accounts for two-thirds of America’s econ- 
omy, which means that when buyers are 
spooked, the rest of the economy shudders. 
In the last shopping days before Christmas, 
stores across the country were already thick 
with post-holiday sales. Some items were 
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Laid-off carpenter in Ontario, Calif., with his wife Karen 
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44At my age— 


can happen. 99 


moving nicely: oversize freezers to keep 
groceries bought in bulk; wood stoves to 
cut down on utility bills; shoe trees, mason 
jars, sewing kits, to extend the life of life’s 
necessities; and any $5 present that looked 
as if it cost $25. At the IKEA store in Eliza- 
beth, N.J., shoppers could lease a Christ- 
mas tree for $20 and get $10 back if they re- 
turned it for recycling into mulch. 

Beneath the retrenchment and return 
to basics one can see the mark of American 
Calvinism, as consumers pull back and re- 
pent what many now consider the evil ex- 
cesses of the Reagan years. The doomsay- 
ers seem to be savoring the chance to put 
priorities straight. “When the stock market 
crashed in °87, people thought the party 
was over—the bar was still open but the 
band went home,” says a young financier 
who has been laid off by the junk-bond de- 
partment of a New York City investment 
bank. “Well, now the bar has closed.” 

Those looking to Washington for guid- 
ance may be disappointed. As the sordid 
spectacle of the budget bat- 
tle and the midterm elec- 
tions showed, there is still no 
will in the capital to make 
hard economic decisions. 
“How do they ever expect 
our kids to pay that $3.3 tril- 
lion debt?” worries Tom 
Tenner, a retired appliance- 
company executive in Hous- 
ton. “No one seems to care 
or give a damn. They feel we 
can borrow forever.” Still, 
the capital is not immune to 
the jitters. Washington ca- 
terers say that guest lists are 
smaller and there are more 
lunches than dinners, more 
wine than champagne. “It’s 
chic to be prudent,” says 


s Michelle McQuaid of 

at any age—it’s Ridgewell’s Caterers. “Be- 
. ing rich in the ‘90s is not in 
very important to style.” Families are learning 
. hard lessons in economics, 
have insurance and in discipline. One by 
because anything one, items drop from the 


budget of a middle-class 
dream: cable TV, designer 


coffee, a winter vacation, 
























CHARLES THIBODEAU 
Laid off from the James River paper mill in Fitchburg, Mass. 


credit cards. In the boom years of the dec- 
ade, when no excess was too wretched, 
household debt grew about 50% faster than 
disposable income. “I really try to get us on 
a savings plan,” says Sarah Frazier, who 
lives with her husband Richard in Idyllwild, 
Calif. “We want to start a family someday, 
and it’s getting harder and harder with food 
prices, car loans, interest payments and util- 
ities. Just when you think you have a grasp 
on things, something changes.” 
For those who have 
actually lost their jobs—an 
estimated 267,000 in No- 
vember—the holidays are 
especially painful. This re- 
cession began in the service 
sector, rather than in manu- 
facturing, and so has taken a 
swipe at the security of 
white-collar and blue-collar 
workers alike. “It’s a terrible 
time of year to be sending 
cards to friends across the 
country,” says Robert Bach, 
who moved to California 
from Omaha only 18 months 
ago and has already lost two 
jobs because of the slump- 
ing economy. He does feasi- 
bility studies for new build- 
ings—of which there are not 
too many these days. “The 
last thing you want to say is, 


‘Tve been laid off’ Tha @are scared, they 
really dampens the Christ- 2 
mas spirit.” are taking 

Michael Kantor, 44, lost longer to make 
his job last summer as vice oe 
president of the United decisions. 99 


Cotton Goods Co. of Griffin, 





44As people 


Ga., a textile company that Kantor says was 
“beaten to death by imports.” He has 
flooded the mails with résumés, in the hope 
that “if you shoot enough bullets into the 
woods, a deer will run into one.” He an- 
swered an ad in the Wall Street Journal for a 
corporate financial officer last September 
and waited months for a response. “As peo- 
ple are scared, they are taking longer to 
make decisions,” he said. That is true, a 
company Official agreed, but the delay also 


44Once in a while 
we used to like 


ry, few dances, a 

8 \ | couple of drinks. 
Now we go to 
McDonald’s. 99 








had to do with the fact that | 
the one-day, one-time ad | 
generated 2,500 responses. | 


Those laid off from man- 


ufacturing jobs face even 
to go out to a harder struggles in an age of | 
lounge and have a weak unions, flimsy safety | 


nets and cutthroat competi- 
tion from overseas. “The 
people who used to scrimp 
by are just not making it 
today,” laments Jodie 
Goodwin, who heads a 
group of Houston social-ac- 
tion church coalitions. 
“Families that never were at 
risk before are having to 
make basic, tough decisions 
about which bill to pay: utili- 
ties, groceries or rent.” 

From across the country 
come poignant stories of 
lifelong workers facing a 
hollow old age. Charles Thi- 
bodeau, 58, was laid off 
from the James River paper 
mill in Fitchburg, Mass., last 
spring—just 32 years short 
of retirement. Although his 
children are grown, living on 
unemployment has required some belt 
tightening. “Not much you can do,” he 
sighs. “Pay the bills. Taxes are going up, 
and we don’t have much money coming 
in.” It makes for a simpler life. “Once in a 
while we used to like to go out to a lounge 
and have a few dances, a couple of drinks. 
Once in a while probably take in a show. 
Now we go to McDonald's.” 

Workers whose jobs are cyclical, season- | 
al or subject to the whims of the market feel | 


MICHAEL KANTOR 
Laid off as an executive of the United Cotton Goods Co., in Griffin, Ga. 
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vulnerable even without receiving a pink 
slip. Some benefits, like health insurance, 
may be tied to the number of hours logged, 
and so, ina slowdown, workers suddenly find 
themselves without coverage. Mayo Gon- 
zales, a 57-year-old carpenter in Ontario, 
Calif., did not amass the 250 hours he need- 
ed this year to keep his benefits. “At my 
age —al any age—it’s very important to have 
insurance because anything can happen,” he 
says. “This is one of the worst slowdowns I 
have seen. We had one in the early *60s and 
another in 1982, but not like this.” 


cople whose jobs are still secure 

feel the pressure in other ways— 

particularly if they are trying to 

buy or sell a home. California 
real estate agents have taken to burying 
statues of St. Joseph, the patron saint of 
family and home, in the yards of clients in 
hopes of changing their luck with prospec- 
tive buyers. “One of my agents heard about 
it, and his client wanted to try it,” says real 
estate broker Charles Lamb. “She got 
three offers in 10 days.” 

Even if they are not planning to sell, 
homeowners feel poorer when values 
drop. “The price of your house was your 
standard of value in the 1970s,” says Kath- 
ryn Eickhoff, president of her own eco- 
nomics-research firm in New York. “You 
couldn't make money in the stock market, 
but you knew your house would go up in 
value. But now that confidence is being 
tested, and people feel vulnerable.” 

A New Jersey residential builder, Cal- 
ton Inc., has an antidote: through its 
“Peace of Mind Guarantee Program’”’ it 
promises skittish home buyers that if they 
lose their jobs due to economic conditions 
within a year of closing, Calton will cover 
mortgage payments up to $1,500 a month 
for six months or until the owner returns to 
work. Says newlywed Wendy Goldberg, a 
computer instructor who will soon close on 
a $150,000 home: “The idea of taking all 
our funds and running them dry to buy a 
house was very scary. At least this way we'll 
have a place to live if something happens to 
our jobs.” 

For those with a merry nature, it may 
be possible to find some hidden value in 
the sober spirit of this Christmas season. 
There is a pleasure in searching for just the 
right gift, rather than throwing money at 
fads; in making presents rather than buy- 
ing them; in savoring the lessons of the sea- 
son, about generosity and devotion and 
mercy. Whatever the state of the economy, 
it would have been hard to waltz blithely 
through the holidays while the families of 
280,000 troops kept vigil. As it is, the bur- 
dens, and hopes, of the season will be wide- 
ly shared. 

And Happy New Year. 

— Reported by Ann Blackman/Washington, 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles and Richard 
Woodbury/Houston 
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Nation 


The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


History Lessons 


eorge Bush sits in the soft light of the Oval Office, tilted back in his chair, brow 

knitted, rimless glasses in his restless hands, then on his nose, then off again. 
He suddenly swivels, points a long forefinger at a stack of papers in the center of his 
neat desk. It is Amnesty International’s report on Iraqi atrocities in Kuwait. He’s 
just been asked about compromising with Saddam Hussein. 

“I’m absolutely convinced you can’t,” he says. “If there’s a question about the 
moral purpose here, I really urge people to read this report. It’s going to have a 
devastating effect. And there are comparisons between this and what happened 
when [Hitler's] Death's Head Regiment went into Poland. I’m about 200 pages 
into a 950-page book. It’s a history of World War II. And the reason I made refer- 
ence to the Death’s Head Regiment is that it was very clearly spelled out what hap- 
_ pened. They came in after the origi- 
nal troops and inflicted the same 
kind of brutality on the people.” 

The President is staring history 
in the face on this Thursday morn- 
ing. Given a successful resolution of 
= the gulf crisis, scholars will pro- 
nounce his policy a success. If he gets 
into a stalemated desert war or sim- 
ply puts off a bloody confrontation 
by a few months or years, he may be 
judged harshly. 

It is an odd moment in the presi- 
dency. The big grandfather clock can 
be heard ticking between Bush’s 
words. A Christmas tree festooned 
with gingerbread men and candy 
canes stands against the wall of the 
Oval Office, just across the hall from 
the standards that proudly hold 
streamers from 352 military battles. 
Is history on his side in this? 

He lowers his voice so much it is 
hard to hear him. He looks again at 
the Amnesty International report. 
“No question,” he says. “You do not placate an aggressor. You do not reward ag- 
gression. There’s a lot of historical precedent to look at on this one.” 

Bush, unlike Professor Woodrow Wilson or even self-taught Harry Truman, is 
no historian. But he has never been beyond the shadow of conflict. As a young man, 
he remembers, he was “a little bit” aware as the Nazi armies overran Europe. “But 
the whole concept of the real atrocities and the things now that history so vividly 
records weren't driven home every single day to America,” he says. “You've got to 
remember that in the end of the "30s there was kind of an isolationist fervor in some 
quarters. People saying, ‘Hey, that’s not any of our business.’ There’s a parallel 
there for what some feel about the Persian Gulf today: let somebody else figure this 
out. And it’s my view that nobody can, except the United States.” 

Pearl Harbor ignited Bush emotionally, though not yet intellectually. He enlist- 
ed and went off to the Pacific as a torpedo-bomber pilot. “It was good vs. evil,” he 
says. “The evil was epitomized by Adolf Hitler and Emperor Hirohito. There was 
never any second-guessing, never any rationalization about what we might have 
done differently.” Bush was “quite aware” of the cold war. He talked about it with 
his father Prescott Bush, who was then a U.S. Senator from Connecticut. Bush met 
Dwight Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, the diplomat who 
riled the world by suggesting he had “to go to the brink” of war to keep peace. The 
President ponders a question on whether his current policy is a Dulles echo, then 
says, “Maybe so, maybe so. What I’m trying to do is convince Saddam Hussein that 
| intend to do my part in implementing the United Nations resolutions. The way to 
have peace is for him to understand that. I don’t think he does.” a 
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The State of the States: Broke 





With expenditures growing and revenues shrinking, Governors 
and legislatures are scrambling to balance their budgets 





By RICHARD LACAYO 


ere’s an axiom of the new budget math 

for state officials: "80s into "90s won't 
go. For much of the past decade state bud- 
gets were pushed into the black by a buoy- 
ant economy that kept tax revenues pour- 
ing in just fast enough. In a pinch, states 
could unveil a new lottery, nudge up the 
sales tax or practice the kind of creative ac- 
counting that shifts one year’s outlays into 
the next. But with the economy slumping 
and voters raising a fuss at the very whisper 
of new taxes, the assumptions of the ‘80s 
are not working anymore. Now 29 states 
are facing budget deficits. That may be 
business as usual in Washington, but most 
states are obliged by their laws to maintain 
a balanced budget. 

The nationwide economic slowdown 
has deeply cut into revenues from state 
corporate and income taxes while also 
leading to cautious consumer spending 
that reduces the take from sales taxes. 
Meanwhile, outlays have been rising sharp- 
ly for bridge and highway maintenance, 
prison construction and new schoolrooms 
for the second wave of the baby boom. The 
stiffest increases have been in health-care 
costs. Medicaid spending by states rose 
18.4% in fiscal 1990 alone. Thus many of 
them are struggling with the prospect of 
big budget cuts and higher taxes, or draw- 
ing on reserves. “It’s going to be batten 
down the hatches,” says Ray Scheppach, 
executive director of the National Gover- 
nors’ Association. “The big question is how 
deep this recession is going to be.” 

Among those states facing the most se- 
rious problems: 





CALIFORNIA is suffering the full impact 
of the taxpayers’ revolt of the 1980s. Propo- 
sition 13, the 1978 referendum that froze 
property taxes at 1% of assessed value, de- 
pleted county treasuries, leaving the state to 
pick up the bills for things like schools and 
welfare services. Now California faces a 
$1.5 billion budget gap that is expected to 
swell to $6.5 billion by 1994. Incoming Gov- 
ernor Pete Wilson is refusing to rule out the 
possibility of higher taxes. But he also wants 
more freedom from constraints imposed by 
the state constitution and voter initiatives 
and laws that earmark much of the budget 
in advance for such purposes as education. 


CONNECTICUT has an 8% sales tax, one 
of the nation’s highest, which once com- 
pensated handsomely for the fact that the 
state had no income tax. With consumers 
on a buying binge, the state could afford to 
let spending rise 59% between 1984 and 





*88. Then recession hit, the shopping spree 
ended and sales-tax revenue was reduced 
to a trickle. For this fiscal year, Connecti- 
cut is looking at a $500 million shortfall, 
which is expected to triple in the next. That 
would amount to 20% of the state’s pro- 
jected $7.9 billion budget for fiscal 1991, 
proportionately the highest deficit ac- 
knowledged so far by any state. Governor- 










*Figures for budget period 1989-'91  **1990-'92 


elect Lowell Weicker, who has asked all 
state agencies to propose budget cuts of up 
to 20%, is thinking of the unthinkable: an 
income tax. 


NEW YORK was so flush in 1987 that it de- 
cided to cut state income taxes over four 
years. But when the economy began to 
shrink, Democratic Governor Mario 
Cuomo did not react fast enough. Facing a 
$1 billion deficit, the state legislature met 
in special session two wecks ago to adopt a 
package of cuts that nibbled at school 
spending and hospitals. When Cuomo 
took off for Washington three days later to 
deliver a speech that warned about federal 
budget deficits, he may have hoped his 
troubles were over for a while. No such 


luck. On the same day Republican state 
comptroller Ned Regan announced that 
because revenue projections had been too 
optimistic, the state was still facing a bud- 
get shortfall of $500 million. 








Officials from many states complain 
that Washington is making their problems 
worse. Two weeks ago, lawmakers who as- 
sembled in the capital for the National 
Conference of State Legislatures claimed 
that the recent budget compromise be- 
tween the White House and Congress 
would cost the states an additional $17 bil- 
lion over five years. Reason: federal man- 
dates in the deficit-reduction deal direct 
states to spend money for such things as 


HOW FAR 
OFF TARGET? 


Shortfall as a % of 
total fiscal year 1991 budget 


(deficits in millions 
of dollars) 


Source: National 
Conference of State Legislatures 
TIME Chart by Holmes/Telak 


clean air and improved nursing-home care. 
The group also predicted that the increase 
in federal taxes on gasoline and alcohol 
would make it harder for states to increase 
their own levies on those products. 

“In the long term, there has to be some 
rethinking of fiscal federalism,” says Tony 
Hutchison, a senior policy specialist with 
the group. “We need to strike a balance to 
determine which revenues will fund which 
services at which level of government.” In 
the short term, state lawmakers—and 
state citizens—will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to learn another dismal equation of 
the new budget math: lower revenues plus 
higher spending obligations equals big 
headaches. —Reported by Priscilla Painton/ 
New York and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Who's in Charge Here? 





| Embarrassed by a flip-flop on minority scholarships, Bush 
_ chooses a political pragmatist as Education Secretary 


By ALAIN L. SANDERS 7 


amar Alexander is used to cleaning up 
big messes. When he walked into the 
Tennessee statechouse in 1979, his first 


| chore was to sweep up after the scandal- 


tainted administration of his predecessor, 
Ray Blanton. Last week the two-term for- 
mer Governor and current president of the 
University of Tennessee took on another 
big political cleanup job. President Bush 
asked him to become Secretary of 
Education and revitalize that Cabi- 
net post after the forced resignation 
earlier this month of the lackluster 
Lauro Cavazos. One of Alexander's 
first priorities, however, will be to 
help extricate his new boss from the 
political morass resulting from a 
highly controversial Education De- 
partment ruling restricting college 
scholarships for minority students. 

The scholarship imbroglio so vis- 
ibly unbalanced Bush—and so glar- 
ingly spotlighted the Administra- 
tion’s inept handling of civil rights— 
that it all but eclipsed Alexander’s 
generally well-received nomination, 
The drama hurtled Administration 
officials into a rushed series of con- 
sultations. Result: a policy flip that 
flopped spectacularly. Civil rights 
leaders blasted the White House for 
threatening to slam expensive col- 
lege doors in the faces of under-rep- 
resented minority students. Conser- 
vative critics lambasted the decision 
for its failure to reject unambiguous- 
ly racial preferences of any kind. 

The crisis was touched off two 
weeks ago when Michael Williams, a 
mid-level Education official in charge 
of civil rights, announced a startling 
reinterpretation of existing federal 
anti-discrimination laws. College 
scholarships exclusively earmarked 
for minority students are illegal, he 
declared, and institutions that offer 
them may face a cutoff of federal 
funds. Colleges and universities 
around the country 
alarm bells and sent the Administration 
scrambling to clarify a policy that Williams 
had apparently enunciated without consult- 
ing the White House. 

Last week, after a high-level tussle in 
which staunch anti-quota advocates beat 
back more pragmatic advisers, the Admin- 
istration trotted Williams in front of  re- 
porters to announce a tangled compro- 
mise: pending a four-year review, federally 
aided colleges may set aside some scholar- 
ships for minority students only if the 
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immediately set off 


awards come from specially designated pri- 
vate donations or federal programs—but 
not if the money comes from the institu- 
tions’ general operating funds. 

Ata news conference, the President ex- 
plained lamely that the new policy would 
“continue these minority scholarships as 

| best we can.” But civil rights advocates and 
educational professionals immediately 
cried foul. The latest policy twist, they 


charged, was administratively unworkable, 





r. Clean: Alexander ‘playing the washboard in Tennessee 


tion official. Coming on the heels of Bush’s 
October veto of the Civil Rights Act of 
1990 on the ground that it encouraged em- 
ployment quotas, the scholarship compro- 
mise threatened to alienate further the 
black constituency that some Republican 
strategists have been urging the President 
to cultivate. It also emboldened congres- 
sional Democrats to redouble their efforts 
to pass a new civil rights bill next year. 

At the same time, the decision ruffled 
right-wingers who steadfastly oppose even 
the mildest forms of minority-preference 
programs and who are already unhappy 
with Bush for his retreat on taxes, among 
other things. Jeered John Scully of the con- 
servative Washington Legal Foundation: 
“We've had everything on this except an- 
other ‘Read my hips’ statement.” 

The new scholarship policy is es- 
pecially awkward for Bush. It leaves 
the impression that he has been 
blindsided by a lower-echelon Edu- 
cation official—ironically, a neo- 
conservative who happens to be 
black—on an issue on which he has 
taken a firm and progressive person- 
al stand. Since his college days, Bush 
has unstintingly contributed to the 
United Negro College Fund. 

The new Education nominee 
faces the unenviable task of explain- 
ing the minority-scholarship policy 
at his confirmation hearings next 
month. But if anyone can bring 
some sense of political harmony to 
the issue, it may well be the prag- 
matic Alexander, a musically versa- 
tile classical pianist who also likes to 
sit in with Tennessee washboard 
bands. Commenting last week on 
the financial-aid flap, he deftly de- 
clared, “I find it’s often best to ap- 
proach questions of this kind with a 
warm heart and common sense.” 

Respected for his moderate, prac- 
tical approach, Alexander will come 
to Washington with an impressive rec- 
ord of educational reforms. His Bet- 
ter Schools Program in Tennessee — 
which features a merit-pay system for 
teachers, tougher standards for stu- 
dents and more computer, science 
and math instruction—has become a 
national model. The ex-Governor fa- 
vors deregulation of school bureau- 
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A warm heart, common sense and a gift for harmony. 


legally shaky and likely to invite endless lit- 
igation. Moreover, by outlawing the use of 
general funds, the ruling placed the largest 
source of money for minority scholarships 
off limits. “On issues of race and sex dis- 
crimination, Bush is merely Ronald Rea- 
gan in sheep's clothing,” fumed Ralph 
Neas, head of the Washington-based 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. 
The scholarship ruling also embar- 
rassed and enraged some Republican op- 
eratives. “The political people here are 
tearing their hair out,” said an Administra- 
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cracies to encourage innovation and 
strongly backs adult education to 
make U.S. workers competitive again. 

Around the Cabinet table, the new Sec- 
retary can be expected to provide calm, de- 
liberate counsel. “He is totally at ease with 
power,” says Marty Connors, executive di- 
rector of the Southern Republican Ex- 
change, a Birmingham think tank founded 
by Alexander. Equally important, Alexan- 
der and his wife are longtime social inti- 
mates of the Bushes who get along with the 
First Family on a first-name basis. Good 
choice, George. —Reported by Michael Duffy 
and Nancy Traver/Washington 




















High-Flying 
Sweepstakes 


Want a real blast? The thrill of 
a ride in space seems so entic- 
ing to adventurous Americans 
that callers last week jammed 
the lines of a Houston company 
that offered a chance to win a 
trip to Soviet space station Mir. 
The winner of the sweepstakes 
would have to train for as long 
as six months in the Soviet 
Union but would also get 
$500,000. Or if he or she got 
cold feet and decided to pass up 
the rocket ride, the earthbound 








GAMBLING 


Betting on 
The Devil 


Is Satan poised to invade the 
Bible Belt? Hell, yes, say Bap- 
tist ministers along the Missis- 


sippi, where TV spots recently | 


carried the voice of a frantic 
mother begging for help from 
911 to rescue her daughter 
from the evils of gambling. The 
source of the Baptists’ conster- 
nation is a growing movement 
to revive riverboat casinos. 
They fear that the floating 


OHIO 


Eleventh-Hour 
Clemency 


Richard Celeste has worked to 
improve the lot of battered 
women for much of his public 
career—even turning his for- 
mer home into a shelter for 
them. Last week, in a dramatic 
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THE ULTIMAT 
ADVENTUR 


Promoting a celestial choice: a rocket ride or $1.5 million 





consolation prize would be $1.5 
million, 

The starry offer was made 
by Space Travel Services Corp., 





games will bring bawdy 
music, painted women 
and public intoxication. 
On the other side of this 
fire-and-brimstone de- 
bate are the chambers 
of commerce of such 
Mississippi River towns 
as Natchez and Vicks- 
burg. They insist that 
legalizing games of 
chance on the river 
would create jobs and 
attract tourists to one of 
the nation’s most de- 
pressed states. 

So far, four Mississippi 
counties have rejected the 
floating crap tables and rou- 
lette wheels; three have ap- 
proved them. State law gives 
each county its own option on 
whether to permit gambling, 
just as it does with alcohol. In 
fact, gaming has been readily 
available to Mississippians for 
years. Boats offering “dinner 
cruises” regularly leave Gulf- 
port and Biloxi bound for inter- 
national waters in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The slots and dice usu- 
ally roll long before the boats 
reach the 12-mile limit. s 


final act before relinquishing 
the Ohio governorship, he 
granted clemency to 25 abused 
women convicted of killing or 
assaulting their mates. The 
move, the first such mass com- 
mutation in the nation, was 
hailed by women’s rights 
groups as a major victory in the 
fight to treat violence-prone 
battered women as victims, not 
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a company formed by three 
Houston space enthusiasts who 
hope to serve as travel agents 
for intrepid souls who want to 


go out of this world. Soviet offi- 
cials confirmed that a letter of 
intent to take on an American 
passenger has been signed with 
an intermediary for the Texas 
firm. 

Would-be cosmonauts have 
plenty of time to ponder the 
far-out trip: the drawing is set 
for next December, and the 
flight may not occur until 1993. 
Texas officials, however, have 
begun an investigation to deter- 
mine whether the conditions of 
the offer amounted to a lottery 
rather than a sweepstakes. If so, 
it would violate state law and 
presumably be canceled long 
before the countdown begins. = 





MISSISSIPPI 
Delayed 
Justice 


Byron de la Beckwith was a 
happy man in 1964 when two 
different all-white juries dead- 
locked on whether he was guilty 
of shooting black civil rights 
leader Medgar Evers in Jack- 
son, Miss. But Beckwith’s tribu- 
lations are far from over: last 
week the avowed white suprem- 
acist and former fertilizer sales- 
man, now 70, was arrested in 
Tennessee and charged 
once again with the 1963 
killing. 

The case was revived 
after more than a quarter- 
century by Jackson’s daily 
Clarion-Ledger, which last 
year ran a series of investi- 
gative stories on Beck- 
with’s earlier trials. That 
prompted Hinds County 
district attorney Ed Peters 
and assistant D.A. Bobby 
DeLaughter to re-exam- 
ine the 1964 proceedings. 
From then on, as De- 
Laughter puts it, evidence 


criminals. But many prosecu- 
tors charged that the action 
would encourage more abused 
women to resort to violence, 
Celeste’s order comes on 
the heels of a March state su- 
preme court decision and the 
passage of a new law that—like 
laws of most other states—rec- 
ognizes the “battered woman 
syndrome” as a legal defense. 
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began “falling into our laps.” 

Evers’ widow Myrlie pro- 
duced a 1,500-page transcript 
of the earlier trials, though 
prosecutors had previously said 
that all known copies had disap- 
peared. Then Beckwith’s long- 
missing rifle mysteriously 
turned up in the garage of De- 
Laughter’s father-in-law. Final- 
ly, two black witnesses are ex- 
pected to place Beckwith in the 
vicinity of the shooting. Beck- 
with is fighting extradition to 
Mississippi. A hearing is sched- 
uled for Feb, 22. a 








—_ 
Beckwith and attorney at court hearing 


The Governor reviewed the 
cases of 105 women who had 
not been allowed to use that de- 
fense before the new Ohio rules 
went into effect. He freed 21 
who had already spent two 
years behind bars and said four 
others could leave after com- 
pleting two years. He ordered 
all of them to perform 200 
hours of community service. = 
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Reparations for Black Americans 


ad 3 | obody’s asking for reparations. I’m asking you to give 
us the crumbs from the table,” said Craig Washington, 
one of five black Congressmen from the South, on the floor of 
the House. What crumbs? More and stronger affirmative ac- 
tion as mandated by the Civil Rights Act of 1990. 

George Bush, an aristocrat who hates to deny crumbs to 
anyone, vetoed the bill anyway, on the ground that it encour- 
aged racial quotas. But the bill was more than just bad legisla- 
tion. It was a sign of intellectual bankruptcy in our thinking 
about race. As race relations worsen, as ethnic divisions hard- 
en, as an ex-Nazi pulls nearly as many votes in Louisiana as 
did the 1988 Democratic presidential candidate, the country 
has run out of ideas. 

Take the Civil Rights Act of 1990. It makes it easier for mi- 
norities to sue the boss if the employ- 
ee roster does not meet some statisti- 
cal measure of racial balance. A 
nightmare for employers, a bonanza 
for lawyers, a crumb for blacks. How 
many, after all, would be helped by 
such legislation, and at what cost? 

There is no denying that affirma- 
tive action has started some blacks on 
the ladder of advancement and thus 
helped create a black middle class. 
There is equally no denying that be- 
cause it violates the rights of some 
people purely on the grounds of race, 
it has exacerbated racial resentments. 

But as Shelby Steele argues, pref- 
erential treatment for blacks has an 
even more pernicious cost: it creates 
corrosive doubt in the eyes of both 
whites and blacks about the worth of 
any black achievement. However 
much people may deny it, no one can see a black professor 
or doctor without having the thought run through his mind: 
Did he make it on his own or did he get through on a quota? 
These doubts gratuitously reinforce in both blacks and 
whites a presumption of racial inferiority. 

Moreover, the idea that affirmative action is just a tem- 
porary remedy is a fraud. With every new civil rights act, like 
the one just attempted and soon to be reintroduced in the 
102nd Congress, ethnic quotas and race consciousness be- 
come more deeply woven into American life. The current up- 
roar over race-based college scholarships reminds us just how 
divisive the issue can be. 

What is to be done? Representative Washington has it ex- 
actly backward. Forget the crumbs, demand reparations. It is 
time for a historic compromise: a monetary reparation to 
blacks for centuries of oppression in return for the total aboli- 
tion of all programs of racial preference. A one-time cash pay- 
ment in return for a new era of irrevocable color blindness. 

Why reparations? First, because they are targeted precise- 
ly at those who deserve them. By now affirmative action has 
grown to include preferential treatment for Hispanics, wom- 
en, the handicapped and an ever-expanding list of favored 
groups. This is absurd. By what moral standard should, say, a 
Marielito, already once rescued by America, enjoy a prefer- 
ence over, say, an Italian-American vet or an Irish cop? A 
Richmond ordinance struck down two years ago by the Su- 





preme Court assigned 30% of city subcontracts to firms owned 
by minorities, defined as “Blacks, Spanish-speaking [citizens], 
Orientals, Indians, Eskimos or Aleuts.” Richmond, capital of 
the Confederacy, is not known for its mistreatment of Eski- 
mos. Yet under the law, Richmond would have had to prefer 
an Alaskan Eskimo to a local white in city contracting. 

Let us be plain. Richmond’s sin—America’s sin—was 
against blacks. There is no wrong in American history to com- 
pare with slavery. Affirmative action distorts the issue by fa- 
voring equally all “disadvantaged groups.” Some of those 
groups are disadvantaged, some not. Black America is the 
only one that for generations was officially singled out for dis- 
crimination and worse. Why blur the issue? 

Reparations focus the issue most sharply. They acknowl- 
edge the crime. They attempt restitu- 
tion. They seek to repay some of “the 
bondsman’s 250 years of unrequited 
toil.” They offer the wronged some 
tangible means to elevate their 
condition. 

For that very real purpose, repara- 
tions should be more than merely sym- 
bolic. Say, $100,000 for every family of 
four. That would cost the country a 
lot—about 50% more than the cost of 
our S&L sins—but hardly, for a $6 tril- 
lion economy, a bankrupting sum. (A 
10-year 75¢ gas tax, for example, would 
pay the whole bill.) Recession may not 
be the best time to start such a transfer, 
but America will come out of recession. 

The savings to the country will be 
substantial: an end to endless litiga- 
tion, to the inefficiencies of allocation 
by group (rather than merit), to the 
distortion of the American principle of in- 
dividualism, to the resentments aroused by 
a system of group preferences. The fact is, 
we already have a system of racial compen- 
sation. It is called affirmative action. That 
system is not only inherently unjust but so- 
cially demoralizing and inexcusably clum- 
sy. Far better an honest focused substitute: 
real, hard, one-time compensation. 

But is not cash-for-suffering demeaning? Perhaps. But we 
have found no better way to compensate for great crimes. Ger- 
mans know that the millions they have dispersed to Holocaust 
survivors cannot begin to compensate for the murder of an en- 
tire civilization. Yet for irremediable national crimes, repara- 
tions are as dignified a form of redress as one can devise. 

Racial preferences, on the other hand, are a demeaning 
form of racial tutelage. Better the dignity of a debt repaid, 
however impersonally, than the warm glow of condescension 
that permeates affirmative action. 

It is time to reclaim the notion of color blindness before it 
is too late. A one-time reparation to blacks would help real 
people in a real way. It would honor our obligation to right an- 
cient wrongs. And it would allow us all a new start. America 
could then rededicate itself to Martin Luther King Jr.’s propo- 
sition that Americans be judged by the content of their charac- 
ter, not by the color of their skin. s 
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@ SOVIET UNION 


Next: A Crackdown 
—Or a Breakdown? 





By resigning, Shevardnadze was warning a friend: Don’t rely on force to stem 
the chaos. But Gorbachev may fear he will be ousted if he doesn't. 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


e looked and sounded weary as 

he mounted the podium. Bags 

bulged under his eyes; his thin- 

ning white hair was rumpled; his 
words came slowly at first. But as he 
warmed to his theme, his voice grew louder 
and shook with indignation; he waved his 
finger and brandished a fist over the lec- 
tern. Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze, known the world over for his 
all-weather, ear-to-ear grin, for once was in 
a boiling, very public rage. 

His words were even more shocking 
than his manner. Shocking to the nearly 
2,000 members of the Congress of People’s 
Deputies, meeting ina Kremlin auditorium; 
to his longtime close friend, President Mik- 
hail Gorbachev, watching on the tribune be- 
hind Shevardnadze; and to a world that had 
been wondering with increasing apprehen- 
sion which way the U.S.S.R. was going. She- 
vardnadze thought he knew: back toward 
the terrible past. “Reactionaries” were 
gaining power, he said, and nobody would 
speak out against them. “Comrade demo- 
crats!” Shevardnadze shouted, “You have 
scattered. Reformers have slunk into the 
bushes. A dictatorship is coming.” 

Then came the real bombshell: “I am 
resigning.” As cries of outrage and surprise 
sounded through the hall, Shevardnadze 
waved his hands and added, “Don’t react, 
and don’t criticize me. Let this be my per- 
sonal contribution, my protest against the 
advance of dictatorship. I believe that to 
resign is my duty as a man, as a citizen, as a 
communist. I cannot reconcile myself to 
what is happening in our country and the 
trials awaiting our people.” 

The shock waves quickly spread from 
the Palace of Congresses through the Soviet 
Union and the world. For Gorbachev, who 
shook his head in disbelief as his Foreign 
Minister spoke, it was the darkest hour of 
his leadership. Not only had he lost one of 
his closest allies in the Kremlin, but it 
seemed obvious that he could no longer 
continue walking a tightrope over the heads 











Gorbachev: shocked and angry 


of reformist democrats, national separatists 
and proponents of a law-and-order crack- 
down; the splits had become too deep and 
envenomed for that. And Shevardnadze 
tossed in a warning of what might happen if 
Gorbachev finally came down on the side of 
the authoritarians. “No one knows what 
this dictatorship will be like,” he said, “what 
kind of dictator will come to power and 
what order will be established.” That 
sounded like a warning that the hard-liners 
could easily push Gorbachev aside after us- 
ing him to establish their power. 

Speaking to the Congress hours later, 
Gorbachev sounded as if he could not 
quite figure out what had hit him. Shevard- 
nadze, he said, had given no inkling of what 
he was about to do, and that was “what 
hurts me.” Gorbachev had in fact been 
planning to elevate his old friend to the 
new post of Vice President. The turmoil in 
the Soviet Union made this the worst time 
for Shevardnadze to jump ship, Gorbachev 
added, and “I condemn” him for it. None- 
theless, he pleaded for the Foreign Minis- 
ter to reconsider. But Vitali Churkin, She- 
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vardnadze’s spokesman had already said 
that the Foreign Minister's resignation was 
no snap decision but had been reached af- 
ter “many sleepless nights” and was “fi- 
nal.” Shevardnadze, however, has not 
ruled out taking on a new assignment for 
Gorbachev, perhaps dealing with the coun- 
try’s explosive nationalities issue. 

In capitals around the world, the imme- 
diate question was whether Soviet foreign 
policy would change. The consensus: in ba- 
sic thrust, probably not much—for the mo- 
ment. It was Gorbachev, after all, who 
made the fundamental decision to end the 
cold war, and he has since become far too 
dependent on Western economic aid to run 
any risk of going back to the old enmity. 

But in nuance and emphasis—well, 
who would have argued as hard as She- 
vardnadze did inside the Kremlin for pull- 
ing out of Afghanistan, concluding sweep- 
ing arms-control treaties with the U.S., 
letting Eastern Europe escape from Soviet 
control and go democratic? Would any 
other Soviet Foreign Minister have told a 
surprised Arab diplomat in so many words 
that “the Americans are our friends”? Says 
Alex Pravda, a Sovietologist at Oxford's St. 
Antony’s College: “I see no danger now of 
the cold war returning. But probably nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union will be more 
difficult; getting concessions from Moscow 
will be more difficult.” 

At a minimum, it will take time for a 
new Foreign Minister to rebuild the trust 
that Shevardnadze had established with his 
counterparts in the West. After meeting 
with Gorbachev for two hours on Friday, 
Shevardnadze reportedly agreed to stay on 
until at least Feb. 20. This would be good 
news for the U.S., since it means that She- 
vardnadze could continue to iron out tech- 
nical problems that are delaying the START 
treaty, which would drastically cut the num- 
bers of long-range nuclear weapons on both 
sides. Shevardnadze would also be able to 
attend the Bush-Gorbachev summit in Mos- 
cow on Feb. 11 to 13, at which the U.S. still 
hopes the START treaty can be signed. 

Before he resigned. Shevardnadze had 
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told U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 
he would investigate complaints that the 
Soviet military is evading strictures of the 
just signed treaty reducing conventional 
forces in Europe; Baker had trusted his 
counterpart to win full compliance. Now it 
is unclear whether Shevardnadze will have 
the time—or clout—to achieve that goal 
before he leaves office. 

The biggest problem may be the Per- 
sian Gulf. Shevardnadze helped draft the 
U.N. resolution approving the use of force 
by the U.S. and its allies if Iraq does not 
leave Kuwait by Jan. 15. But that policy has 
been very unpopular with much of the So- 
viet military, which looks back nostalgically 
on the long years when Iraq was Moscow’s 
closest ally in the Middle East. In fact, 
hard-liners in the Congress of People’s 
Deputies talked up a declaration forbid- 
ding the Kremlin to send any troops to the 
gulf force opposing Iraq, and Shevard- 
nadze described this as the last straw 
prompting his resignation. He insisted that 
there were no plans to send a single soldier 
but regarded the resolution as a blatant at- 
tempt to undermine his policy by raising 
doubts about it. 

Now there is considerable speculation 
that Shevardnadze may be succeeded by 
Yevgeni Primakov, a Middle East expert 
who has insisted that Iraq must be given 
some face-saving way out of the crisis. Ger- 
man Sovietologist Uwe Nerlich, who has 
met with him in Moscow, says that Prima- 
kov “personally is an old buddy of [Iraqi 
dictator] Saddam Hussein’s.” Though She- 
vardnadze might still be in office on Jan. 
15, the U.S. will surely need the Soviet 





















An 86-year-old pensioner waits for Soviet 
Red Cross workers to unpack food 

donated by Germany, an example of how a 
superpower has been reduced to beggary 


Union’s support in the gulf well after he 
departs his post. 

Most fundamentally, the cold war 
would never have ended if Gorbachev had 
not moved the Soviet Union away from to- 
talitarianism, and Moscow’s progress to- 
ward full acceptance into the world com- 
munity of nations would be difficult if not 
impossible to sustain if it reverted to 
strong-arm rule. 

So the deepest questions raised by She- 
vardnadze’s resignation, internationally as 
well as internally, are: Is the Soviet Union 
really in danger of renewed dictatorship? 
And if it is, does the Foreign Minister’s 
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resignation make the peril greater or less? 

One small but ominous indication: Col- 
onel Ivan Chernykh, commander of the 
Soviet army garrison in the Lithuanian 
port of Klaipeda, a hotbed of tension be- 
tween ethnic Russians and Lithuanians, 
sent soldiers toting submachine guns to pa- 
trol city streets and gave them authority to 
check documents and arrest civilians. This 
escalation gave weight to rumors that Mos- 
cow planned a military crackdown on the 
rebellious Baltic republics and prompted a 
protest from the Lithuanian government 
to Gorbachev that the actions of the Soviet 
army brutally violate the human rights of 
[Lithuanian] citizens. 

During his nearly six years in power, 
Gorbachev has zigzagged repeatedly be- 
tween right and left, trying to stay in com- 
mand of a center that he kept moving slow- 
ly leftward, toward greater democracy. At 
the same time he was steadily expanding 
his own powers, at least on paper, but im- 
plicitly pledging to use those powers to 
force reform on a backward bureaucracy. 

Most of the time, that strategy worked. 
But during the past year or so it has been 
falling apart. The reform forces have lost 
all cohesion, splintering into myriad tiny 
groups. All 15 Soviet republics have de- 
clared sovereignty, and so have regions and 
even cities within republics, producing a 
state of near anarchy. Gorbachev lost his 
best and perhaps his last chance to remain 
the leader of the reformists in October 
when he backed away from a 500-Day Plan 
for radical economic reform that had been 
worked out with Russian republic leader 
Boris Yeltsin, his chief domestic rival. 








Shevardnadze: Perestroika’s Other Father 








more. His legacy is a world in which the decades-old fear of nu- 
clear war between the two superpowers has almost vanished and 
East-West hostility is moving toward cooperation. 

When Shevardnadze arrived at the Stalin-gothic Foreign 
Ministry on Smolensky Square, he treated it as a candidate for 
cleanup. After 28 years under the proprietorship of dour-visaged 
Andrei Gromyko, the ministry badly needed perestroika and glas- 
nost. Within a year Shevardnadze replaced nine of the 12 deputy 
ministers, instituted a daily press briefing, and created depart- 
ments for disarmament and economic relations with the West. 

He immediately proved how quick a study he was. Though he 
read his early speeches slowly, blinking at unfamiliar terminol- 
ogy, within a few months his mastery of the details was obvious. 

European diplomats were delighted to find that grim Grom’s 
avuncular-looking successor was pleasant, modest and easy to 
deal with, even on tough questions. Shevardnadze described him- 
self as a pragmatist: “The Soviet Union is firmly in favor of a solid 
and honest dialogue,” he said. “We are interested in results.” 

One of his toughest jobs was getting the U.S. to believe that 
he and Gorbachev meant what they said. A breakthrough oc- 
curred at a private dinner in May 1989 when Shevardnadze con- 
vinced his American counterpart, James Baker, that Moscow 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


hortly before he became head of the Soviet Communist Par- 

ty in March 1985, Mikhail Gorbachev ambled along a Black 
Sea beach with his old friend Eduard Shevardnadze, the party 
chief in Georgia, discussing what needed to be done. “We were 
walking and talking,” Gorbachev recalled later. “We compared 
notes. He said that everything was rotten through.” 

Four months later Shevardnadze was named Foreign Minis- 
ter and Gorbachev's partner in perestroika, The appointment 
struck the world’s chanceries as odd—the Georgian was a pro- 
vincial politician with no experience in world affairs—and as an 
indication that Gorbachev intended to be his own Foreign Min- 
ister. That assessment was wrong. In reality, the two planned to- 
gether to tame the country’s adventurist foreign policy and make 
it the servant of domestic needs. 

With his economy on the brink of collapse, Gorbachev re- 
cruited Shevardnadze to help him end the cold war and slash 
military spending. They would build good relations with Western 
Europe and the U.S. so the U.S.S.R. could tap the technology 
and investment funds it so desperately needed. 

During 4% years in office, Shevardnadze did all that and 
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When Gorbachev substituted a watered- 
down plan, Yeltsin rejected it with con- 
tempt. Though Gorbachev talked the Su- 
preme Soviet into giving him the power to 
rule virtually by decree, the republics de- 
clared many of his decrees null and void, 
leading to what both sides rightly called an 
intolerable “war of laws.” 

While the left was splintering, the right 
was organizing to demand a law-and-order 
crackdown. Some 470 members of the 
Congress of People’s Deputies, or just over 
a fifth of the total, belong to Soyuz 
(Union), a diverse grouping of military 
men, members of the powerful military- 
industrial complex and ethnic Russians liv- 
ing as minorities in various republics. As 
the Congress of People’s Deputies meeting 
approached, Soyuz and conservatives gen- 
erally seemed to be gaining influence with 
a frustrated Gorbachev. That should have 
been no surprise. The reformists’ strength 
had always resided in an evanescent popu- 
lar mood that has swung from euphoria to 
near despair as political breakdown has 
been mirrored in economic chaos and 
shortages of everything. The conservatives, 
in contrast, command the hard, physical 
tools of power: troops, tanks and vertushki, 
the direct telephone lines to the central au- 
thorities that are the lifeline of the govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

During the fall, Moscow was awash 
with rumors that the rightists had talked 
Gorbachev into a crackdown. German So- 
vietologist Nerlich, who was in Moscow in 
November, heard a particularly unnerv- 
ing—and unconfirmed—story. During a 
Politburo meeting on Nov. 16, an army- 
KGB-conservative bloc supposedly present- 
ed Gorbachev with an ultimatum that Ner- 





Flag-waving demonstrators in Kishinev, 
the capital of Moldova, which is torn by 
multiple ethnic conflicts, denounce 
Gorbachev's proposed new union treaty 


lich summarizes this way: “Within six 
weeks he had to get things under control in 
the republics, Moscow and Leningrad or 
there would be physical ways of removing 
him.” Janis Jurkans, foreign minister of the 
Latvian republic, tells a different story of a 
November ultimatum. He said last week 
that 30 days earlier, hard-liners had hand- 
ed Gorbachev a list of certain “democrats” 
whom they demanded he remove from of- 
fice. Jurkans implied that Shevardnadze's 
name had been on the list. 

Whatever might have happened be- 
hind the scenes, onstage Gorbachev 
moved abruptly to the right. He proposed 
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constitutional changes, which he hopes to 
ram through the Congress of People’s 
Deputies, that would further strengthen 
presidential authority. He announced 
plans to form civilian vigilante groups to 
combat black markets and profiteering, 
and put the KGB in charge of monitoring 
the distribution of foreign food. Most strik- 
ing, he sacked Vadim Bakatin, the moder- 
ate Interior Minister, and replaced him 
with a two-man team: Boris Pugo, former 
chief of the Latvian KGB, as minister; and 
General Boris Gromov, an officer often 
said to favor a military coup (he denies it 
furiously), as Pugo’s deputy. 

Both tendencies, toward anarchy and a 
crackdown, gathered speed as the People’s 
Deputies met. Five republics in effect de- 
clined to participate: Lithuania and Arme- 
nia would not send official delegations; 
Latvians and Estonians attended only as 
observers; most of the delegates from Mol- 
dova (as the Moldavian republic now calls 
itself) walked out in a complicated dispute 
over the creation of independent ethnic 
states within that small republic. 

Gorbachev, frustrated over the refusal 
of many republics to accept his draft of a 
new treaty of union, asserted that he would 
submit it to a popular referendum within 
each republic; the Baltic republics prompt- 
ly declared that they would not let such a 
referendum be held on their turf. Most om- 
inous, Gorbachev announced that he might 
introduce a “state of emergency or presi- 
dential rule” in areas where the “situation 
becomes especially tense and there is a se- 
rious threat to the state and to people’s 
well-being.” That might have been the trig- 
ger for Shevardnadze’s resignation. One of 
the first targets could be his home republic 











was determined to deal with the weaknesses of its socialist sys- 
tem and to build a peaceful international environment that 
would allow it to focus on its internal ailments. 

Shevardnadze went public with his intentions in a remarkable 
mea culpa speech to the 
Supreme Soviet in October 
1989. Reversing a policy of 
decades of Soviet interven- 
tion in Eastern Europe, he 
vowed that every country in 
the Warsaw Pact now had 
“absolute freedom of 
choice” in politics and gov- 
ernment. Not only that, he 
continued, but by invading 
Afghanistan “we had set 
ourselves against all hu- 
manity, ignored universal 
human values.” Finally, he 
said, Moscow planned “to 
curtail all our military bases 
as well as our military pres- 
ence abroad by the year 

Things moved very fast 
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Walking with Baker in Wyoming 





after that. If Gorbachev was the final policymaker, Shevardnadze 
was the executor of his wishes as Eastern Europe freed itself and 
lingering regional disputes were defused in southern Africa, Cen- 
tral America and Southeast Asia. Negotiations that had been 
stalled for years or decades suddenly bore fruit: intermediate- 
range missiles had already been abolished in 1987, but a treaty 
mandating major reductions in conventional forces in Europe was 
signed last month; and the START pact cutting strategic nuclear 
forces is to be signed in February. 

In a dramatic demonstration of U.S.-Soviet cooperation, 
Shevardnadze and Baker stood shoulder to shoulder last August 
in Moscow and declared that Iraq must pull out of Kuwait un- 
conditionally. Shevardnadze was always the Kremlin’s strongest 
advocate of closer relations with Washington, so his departure 
creates doubts about the role the U.S. will now play in Moscow’s 
“new thinking” in foreign affairs. Gorbachev has issued assur- 
ances that Soviet foreign policy will not change, but without She- 
vardnadze it will have to—if only in pace and vigor—as a new 
minister learns the ropes. 

Moreover, Gorbachev and Shevardnadze calculatedly made 
their country’s foreign policy a function of domestic affairs. If 
Shevardnadze’s chilling prediction of an approaching dictator- 
ship comes to pass, it cannot fail to produce profound and 
ugly changes in the face the U.S.S.R. presents to the outside 
world. —Reported by Ann Blackman/Washington and John Kohan/Moscow 
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The Personality Factor 


he furor over Eduard Shevardnadze’s resignation had the air of a dry run fora 

much bigger event that suddenly seemed entirely plausible: Mikhail Gorbachev 
himself quits in disgust or exhaustion or defeat, and the world is abruptly confronted 
not just with a new Soviet leader but a new—or perhaps an old—Sovict Union. 

Within hours after the news from Moscow, James Baker appeared in public to 
assure everyone that American policy is “not one that’s based on personality.” 
Translation: we're not betting on the fortunes and stamina of any individual foreign 
leader; we're pursuing U.S. interests, period. There would probably be a similar 
statement from the White House if Gorbachev departed the scene under almost any 
circumstances. 

Government spokesmen must say such things, if only because governments are 
supposed to be more enduring than human beings. But Baker's disclaimer should 
not be taken at face value. In fact “personality” —that is, the identity of the No. | 
man in the Kremlin, and even the No, | man in the Foreign Ministry—is cruciz 
Soviet politics and therefore in U.S.-Soviet relations as well. 

When George Bush took office, he and his advisers, notably including Baker, 
groped for a policy no one could call Gorbocentric, one that would work equally 
well no matter who was on the other end of the hot line. The result was a nonpolicy. 
The Administration was so determined to be ready for anything the cunning and 
unpredictable Soviets might do next that for months official Washington seemed 
all but incapable of doing anything on its own, 

But American advice to wait and see did not sit well with the West Europeans, 
who could see how Gorba- 


Acadet peers out of an armored vehicle 
during winter training; rumors of a coup 
have proved wrong —so far—but some 
officers are urging a crackdown 





of Georgia, where ethnic animosities are 
boiling high and a newly elected noncom- 
munist, nationalist government appears to 
be on a collision course with the central 
government. 

It is possible that Shevardnadze’s resig- 
nation will give Gorbachev a salutary shock 
that will arrest any further drift to the right. 
But it is equally possible that it will accen- 
tuate such a drift by removing one of the 
last and most eloquent advocates of peres- 








troika from Gorbachev's inner circle. 
Among a parade of speakers to the Con- 
gress podium after Shevardnadze’s speech, 
Vladimir Chernyak, a Ukrainian econo- 
mist, gave a new twist to warnings of a 
coup: “At the head of the coup stands Gor- 
bachev. It’s possible he himself doesn’t 
know it. By demanding for himself more 
and more powers, he is creating the legal 
basis for a dictatorship—maybe not for 
himself personally.” 

Chernyak hit on a central irony. While 
Gorbachev seems to be relying more and 
more on the army, KGB and other conser- 
vatives to buttress his presidential powers 
and save what remains of perestroika, the 
right seems convinced that it can do very 
well without Gorbachev. Many of its mem- 
bers regard him with open contempt as a 
leader who has reduced the Soviet Union, 
once a proud superpower, to literal beg- 
gary, making it dependent on food and 
other economic aid from the West. 

Partly at Shevardnadze’s urging, the 
West has placed all its hopes for a new 
world order on Gorbachev. French and 
German authorities last week even urged 
that aid be accelerated, arguing that at this 


chev was transforming their 
continent. Meanwhile, East 
European reformers argued 
to Bush that the success of 
their own programs depended 
on the continuation of peres- 
troika, and Eduard Shevard- 
nadze convinced Baker that 
perestroika depended on Gor- 
bachev’s ability to control the 
change without resorting to a 
violent crackdown. 

The President and the 
Secretary of State came to 
recognize that kibitzers who 
were saying the U.S. should 
support the “process of re- 
form” rather than Gorbachev 








Paradoxically, Gorbachev may matter more than ever 


were making a distinction without a difference. 


In the normal political life 
Even a leader as forceful and 
leave, and while the world cert 


of a democracy, laws and institutions are what count 
as long in office as Margaret Thatcher can suddenly 
ainly notices, the event doesn’t constitute a national, 


much less an international crisis. 

But these days there is nothing normal about Soviet politics. In a way, there 
never has been. In the bad old days of Stalinism and stagnation, the personality of 
the leader mattered so much because he stood at the top of a hierarchical system- 


and at the center of a highly ce 
who disagreed with him could 


ntralized one. What he said counted because anyone 
be shot or at least banished from public life. 








Now the familiar edifices of the U.S.S.R. have crumbled; the center cannot 
hold. Yet paradoxically the leader matters more than ever. Now, in the absence of 
all those ugly but unifying structures and attitudes (particularly that of fear), he of- 
ten seems to speak for all that is left of a single country. What he says counts be- 
cause everyone else is arguing not just with him but with one another. If Shevard- 
nadze’s warning comes true and Gorbachev gives way to—or becomes—a neo- 


critical time for the survival of perestroika 
Gorbachev needs all the help he can get. 
But what if the next figure to follow She- 
vardnadze to a podium and announce that 
a triumphant right has left him no choice 
but to resign were Mikhail Sergeyevich 


Gorbachev? —Reported by Daniel Benjamin/ Stalinist, that personality too must be the focus of U.S. policy and the outside 
Bonn, John Kohan/Moscow and Christopher world’s anxious attention a 
Ogden/Washington 
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Dear Mikhail Sergeyevich! 


Our Mother Russia, the greatest treasure 
created by the entire people’s potential over a 
thousand years of history, our Motherland is 
under a threat. The structures of the state and 
of public life are falling apart, dooming the 
people to famine and chaos. We are addressing 








We suggest that immediate action should be 


you with a demand to stop the chaos, to prevent 
a collapse of the country using all the levers of 
power and authority which are in your hands. 


Broadside from the Right 


With the economy crumbling and reformers fading away, the 
reactionaries are gaining the upper hand 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 
$ parliamentarians arrived 


A at the Kremlin Palace of 


Congresses one day last week, 
they were handed copies of an 
open letter to Mikhail Gorba- 
chev demanding that he “stop 
the chaos” and “prevent a col- 
lapse of the country.” If neces- 
sary, it said, the President should 
declare a state of emergency and 
rule by decree to halt the activi- 
ties of “separatists, subversives 
and nationalist militias.” 

The letter bore 53 signa- 
tures, including those of the 
Minister of Culture, the Deputy 
Minister of Defense, the Chief of Staff of the 
armed forces, the commander of Interior 
Ministry troops, the Patriarch of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, two senior Communist 
Party officials and a collection of writers. 

Startling as this screed and its official 
support were, it was less harsh and insub- 
ordinate than others aimed at Gorbachev 
lately. One of the loudest reactionaries in 
parliament, Air Force Colonel Viktor 
Alksnis has called for the abolition of the 
presidency and formation of a National 
Salvation Committee to restore order. 

A similar proposal came last month 
from a group styling itself the Centrist bloc 
and claiming support from 20 political par- 
ties and associations. And only two weeks 
ago, Ivan Polozkov, unreconstructed head 
of the Communist Party of the Russian re- 
public, wrote in Pravda that a “Union for 
the Salvation of the Fatherland” should be 
| formed to unite all “patriotic forces” and 
“prevent a transition to a market system.” 

Apparently determined to put the idea 
to a test, a communist hard-liner named 
Sazhi Umalatova stepped to the podium 
almost as soon as the Congress of People’s 
Deputies opened last week. Charging that 
Gorbachev had lost the “moral right to 





lead the country,” she moved a vote of no | 


confidence in him. It failed, 1,288 to 426, 
but the spectacle was deeply unsettling to 
Eduard Shevardnadze, who asked in his 
resignation speech, “Is this normal?” 
These are the public signs of the rise of 
the right, symptoms of the approaching dic- 
tatorship Shevardnadze warned against. 
Only a year ago, the liberal Interregional 
Group of Deputies, led by maverick Boris 
Yeltsin, Nobel laureate Andrei Sakharov 
and crusading historian Yuri Afanasyev and 
claiming more than 300 members, held the 
parliamentary center stage. The group 
called a meeting on the eve of this Congress 
session and fewer than 90 members turned 
up. Setting the pace now is the bloc of about 
470 conservative Deputies calling them- 
selves Soyuz, or Union, and dedicated to 
preventing the breakup of the U.S.S.R. 
Alksnis is a leader of Soyuz, as is a fel- 
low colonel named Nikolai Petrushenko; 
Shevardnadze contemptuously described 
the pair last week as “boys ... with colo- 
nels’ shoulder stripes” (both are in their 
40s; Shevardnadze is 62). They have talked 
wildly of such things as an alleged C1A plot 
to unite national-front movements from 
the Black to the Baltic Seas into a single 
anti-Soviet confederation. Soyuz claimed 
credit for Gorbachev's sacking of the coun- 
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Soyuz at work: Alksnis, left, confers with colleague Yuri Blokhin 





taken against separatism, subversive antistate 
activity, provocations and national discords. If 
constitutional measures prove ineffective, we 
suggest that a state of emergency and 
presidential rule should be introduced in the 
zones of large conflicts. 


—from a letter 
to Mikhail Gorbachev 
signed by 53 hard-liners 


try’s liberal Interior Minister last month, 


and brazenly announced that the Foreign | 


Minister was next on its hit list. 
Behind Soyuz and most other reaction- 





ary movements stands the Communist Par- | 


ty. The departure of thousands of reformers 

has left its ranks thinner but 
» more tightly organized and more 
» conservative than ever. In the 
$ mid-1980s the party had to take 
; the blame for the “period of 
; Stagnation” under Brezhnev. 
= Now the economy has flopped so 
badly that the Communist left- 
overs have regrouped and are on 
the offensive. Says Heinrich Vo- 
gel, director of Cologne’s Feder- 
al Institute for East European 
and International Studies: “This 
is a well-organized empire strik- 
ing back.” It is, he says, made up 
of the “only systems that work — 
the army, the KGB and the good 
old party apparat.” Another 
German Sovictologist, Uwe 
Nerlich, returned from the Soviet Union last 
November convinced that bureaucrats were 
purposely holding supplies back from the 
stores. “There is a systematic effort to dis- 
credit the market economy,” he says. 

But there may be even more significant 
backers for a crackdown: the general public. 
After five years of waiting for perestroika to 
bear fruit, most Soviet citizens have lost 
faith. Appalled by the disintegrating econo- 
my and the sharp rise of violent crime, con- 
vinced that the country is falling into the 
hands of the black-market mafia and fearful 
that the dissolution of the union will bring 
deeper chaos and poverty, they are ready to 
sacrifice —or at least postpone —the pursuit 
of lofty democratic goals so that order can be 
restored. 

“L used to believe what Gorbachev said 
and that he would do something good,” said 
Sergei Popov, a Muscovite in his late 20s who 
quit his job as a bus driver to try to make it as 
a private chauffeur. “Now I don’t believe 
anyone or anything I hear, maybe least of all 
Gorbachev.” Reactionaries like Colonel 
Alksnis may get the headlines, but it is the 
Popovs of the country who will ultimately 


| determine whether perestroika —and its cre- 


ator—survive. 
Moscow 


—Reported by James Carney/ 
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World 


A Marine trains during a mock assault in the Saudi sands: the newest arrivals may not be geared up until mid-February 


THE GULI 


Are We Ready to Wage War? 


Not by the Jan. 15 deadline, says an all-too-candid U.S. general 


By LISABEYER 


f anyone but Lieut. General Calvin 

A.H. Waller had been responsible, the 

blooper would have had “disinforma 
tion” written all over it. After all, it would 
be advantageous for Washington to lull 
Saddam Hussein into a false sense of secu 
rity. And what better way than to have the 
deputy commander of American forces in 
the gulf tell a group of reporters that the 
U.S. would not be ready to attack come 
Jan. 15, the deadline that the U.N. has giv 
en Iraq to pull out of Kuwait? 

But it was Waller who blurted out that 
unexpected assessment last week, and for 
those who know him, it was altogether 
plausible that this was a simple case of a 
guileless Army man putting his boot in his 


mouth. “He’s a hell of a good soldier,” said 
a friend of Waller's, “but that doesn’t 
make him a competent spokesman.” 
Other colleagues were less generous. 
“Stupid,” said a fellow officer of Waller's 
remarks. “Absolutely imbecilic,” said an- 
other. Soldiers are not supposed to tell 
such secrets to the enemy. In truth, what 
Waller said should come as no surprise to 
anyone who has been tracking the progress 
of American deployment in the gulf. That 
he said it, however, was a shocker. Waller's 
indiscretion signaled to Saddam that the 
Rubicon may not be crossed on Jan. 15, 
thereby undercutting Washington’s effort 
to scare him out of Kuwait without a fight 
It may prove, of course, to have been a 
false message—the Bush Administration 
may opt for a swift war after all. But now 


Troop readiness requires three elements: 1. Location: Moving troops and 


weapons to the correc 





ct positions. 2. Training them in desert operations. These two steps 


take two to three weeks. 3. Acclimatization: Before winter set in, getting troops physically 


used to conditions in the gulf took about two weeks. 





Now it takes two to three days 
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that a senior officer has made headlines 
with his reservations, the political risks of 
such a move have been multiplied. Should 
a mid-January offensive bring high casual- 
ties, President Bush would stand accused 
of sending U.S. soldiers into battle unpre 
pared, something he has repeatedly prom- 
ised the American people he will not do. 
Waller’s conclusion that not all U.S. 
forces will not be set to go until perhaps the 
middle of February proceeds from some 
rather basic arithmetic. By last week the 
U.S. had 280,000 troops in the gulf theater 
An additional 150,000 are scheduled to 
join them. But because the military’s trans- 
portation systems are overloaded, some 
ground forces now in Europe and the U.S. 
are not due in Saudi Arabia until late Janu- 
ary. Even if all of them were in place by the 


f | 10,000) 








U.N.’s cutoff date, it would take two or 
three weeks to acclimatize the new arrivals. 

Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney had 
conceded before Waller piped up that not 
all the troops would be “combat ready” by 
mid-January. But Cheney did not suggest 
that this should force a postponement of 
any offensive; Waller did. 

Administration officials quickly scram- 
bled to undo the effects of Waller’s candor. 
Secretary of State James Baker claimed 
that the general's comments were intended 
to keep Saddam guessing. Countered a 
U.N. diplomat: “When an official states 
publicly that something is disinformation, 
that’s when you know it is not.” Mean- 
while, White House press secretary Marlin 
Fitzwater told reporters that “what [Wal- 
ler] really said is they might not be as ready 
as they would like to be.” 

In fact, that was not what Waller said, 
but perhaps he should have. Like any pru- 
dent general, Waller was being super- 
cautious. “The military services never tell 
you they've got enough,” says a senior ad- 
miral. “They always want just a few more.” 

But do they really need more—more 
time, more troops, more planes? Many 
military experts say no. Virtually every re- 
alistic strike plan calls for an intensive air 
bombardment before any ground troops 
advance. By all accounts, the air forces in 
the region are lined up and ready to go. 
The forward thrust on the ground might 
not begin for days or even weeks, giving the 
foot soldiers additional time to crank up. 

The Pentagon must also weigh the haz- 
ards of waiting. One concern is troop mo- 
rale, which was not helped last week by the 
capsizing off Haifa of an Israeli boat carry- 
ing American sailors from shore leave to 
their ship. At least 19 seamen drowned. 
Another worry is that given a breather, 
Saddam would improve his field communi- 
cations and strengthen his supply lines, 
currently the weak links in Iraq’s defenses. 

More time might also mean more op- 
portunities for the Desert Shield coalition 
to fray and more chances of another flare- 
up in Israel’s occupied territories that 
would strain ties between the U.S. and its 
Arab allies. Last week the U.S. repaired 
some of the damage caused by the Temple 
Mount killings in Jerusalem in October by 
voting with the rest of the U.N. Security 
Council for a resolution criticizing Israel's 
management of the territories and calling 
for U.N. monitoring of the Palestinians’ 
safety there. In a separate statement, the 
council endorsed an international peace 
conference on the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

There has never been anything magical 
about Jan. 15 per se. Establishing a credible 


deadline, however, did have the merit of 


conveying to Saddam that his choices were 
only two: “move it or lose it,” to quote Colin 
Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Though no one has said 12:01 a.m. 
Jan. 16 is the moment of reckoning, Presi- 
dent Bush has done his best to give that im- 


pression. The U.N. resolutions against 1121, | qs 


he said, should be enforced “right on sched- 
ule.” Bush underscored the idea by rejecting 
Baghdad’s proposed date of Jan. 12 for a 
meeting between Baker and Saddam. Wash- 
ington says that would not allow enough 
time for Iraq to withdraw before Jan. 15. At- 
tempts to schedule that meeting and a visit to 
Washington by Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq 
Aziz remained stalled last week. 


Whatever day the Administration may 

have in mind for an attack, the best hope for 
averting war is to convince Saddam Hussein 
that D-day is coming—before it arrives. But 
the Iraqi President has given no sign that he 
is coming to that conclusion. Last week’s 
high-level contradictions won't help him see 
the light. —Reported by Dean Fischer/Dubai and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 















Counting Up the Atrocities 


By MICHAEL KRAMER - 


as the Kuwaiti supermarket manager shot to death by Iraq’s occupation 

forces? Or was he beheaded? Or hanged? Three supposed eyewitnesses de- 
scribed the murder differently to TIME, although all agree on the result: the man is 
definitely dead. Whatever actually happened, the fate of that particular Kuwaiti 
confirms a well-known reality: truth is often war’s first casualty. 

Among those who monitor atrocities for a living, a dispute is simmering. How 
many Kuwaitis have been summarily executed since Iraq’s invasion on Aug. 2? How 
many have been tortured, how many arrested, 
how many raped? No one knows for sure, and few 
but Saddam's henchmen may ever know. 

At one level, the debate concerns intellectual 
honesty. At least one human-rights organization 
believes the Kuwaiti government in exile may be 
orchestrating exaggerated tales of horror for po- 
litical gain. “The situation is bad enough when 
you consider just the tragedies that can be objec- 
tively verified,” says Andrew Whitley, the execu- 
tive director of Middle East Watch, headquar- 
tered in New York. “There is no need to inflate 
the statistics.” 

The human-rights organizations are quarrel- 
ing among themselves. Middle East Watch, for 
example, contends that the recent report by Am- 
nesty International detailing human-rights abuses 
in Kuwait is overdrawn. But the problem is one of 
degree only. When Middle East Watch says Am- 
nesty’s high-range estimate of perhaps a thousand murders exaggerates the toll by 
about 400, that still leaves 600 victims of Iraqi brutality. And no one disputes that Iraq 
has regularly tortured Kuwaitis. Again, the only difference involves numbers. 

The account by London-based Amnesty International is crucial because it has 
dramatically affected the world’s most important audience. Days after reading the 
82-page report at Camp David, George Bush was still talking about it. “I ask you to 
read half of it,” said the President during an interview with Time in the Oval Office. 
“If you can’t stomach half of it, read a quarter of it.” 

Far more than the number of atrocities, the manner of Iraq’s barbarism has 
stuck with Bush. Amnesty documents 38 methods of torture used by the Iraqis— 
everything from the use of electric probes to the cutting off of ears and tongues. 
“Good God,” says Bush, “it is so powerful, you won't be able to believe it.” 

Human-rights reports are political documents. They are embraced or ignored 
depending on the interests of nations. Amnesty, for one, has regularly detailed the 
torture, detention and murder of Iraqis—by Iraqis—but the U.S. hardly cared 
about such atrocities during the years when Washington’s Middle East policy dic- 
tated accommodating Saddam. So when the President says Amnesty’s report has 
“really made an impression on me,” he is reacting in a new context. Had he been 
applying a consistent human-rights standard all along, he would have been just as 
exercised about last year’s Amnesty report on Iraq, and perhaps the Administra- 
tion would have supported the sanctions some Congressmen were urging before 
Saddam’s brutality spilled beyond Iraq’s borders. 

More important, the U.S. may now move militarily—without giving the sanctions 
time to work on Saddam—because the President describes the Amnesty report as 
“one of the things that’s driving me. I've heard some guy telling me ... we've got 
time. Time. Read it. It’s what’s happening now. We don’t have a lot of time.” w 





Abeaten citizen of Kuwait 
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World 


The Pain of Purification 


East Germany’s last leader, labeled a secret-police informant, is 
the latest victim of a process haunting the reunited land 


By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


espectacled and goateed, Lothar de 
Maiziére always looked less like a poli- 
tician than a classical musician. In fact, be- 
fore he became East Germany’s first—and 
| last—freely elected head of government in 
| April 1990, De Maiziére was once a profes- 
sional violist. After a nerve ailment ended 
his orchestral career, he took to defending 
| dissidents in court against the Communists 
who then ruled the East. Last week he re- 
signed as Minister Without Portfolio from 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s government af- 
ter he was labeled with another vocation: 
| informant. 

De Maiziére had twice outlasted ru- 
mors of Stasi links since his rise from politi- 
| cal obscurity. Not this time. In early De- 
| cember the weekly Der Spiegel claimed that 
| under the old regime he regularly provided 





information to the infamous Ministry of 
State Security, popularly known as Stasi. 
The magazine reproduced a Stasi file card 
indicating that an informant lived at De 
Maiziére’s Berlin address. His code name: 
| Czerny, the surname of a 19th century 
| Austrian composer. 
| De Maiziére protested his innocence, 
but there are some indications that Czerny 
could have been De Maiziere. Though he 
quit the government, De Maizi¢re vowed 
to keep his seat in parliament “and at the 
same time undertake everything in my 
power to clear up the suspicion.” 

The Stasi stain, however, will be almost 
| impossible to erase—for De Maiziére as 
well as tens of thousands of other former cit- 
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At the Stasi archives: the records have yet to be properly evaluated by the unified government 


izens of East Germany. At its height, the 
ministry was the most powerful arm of the 
communists and had at its command 85,000 
full-time workers, 109,000 paid informants 
and innumerable unofficial snoops who 
kept tabs on everything from visiting for- 
cigners to the affairs of their neighbors. It 
kept files on 4 million of the country’s citi- 
zens as well as 2 million West Germans. 
Placed end to end, the Stasi’s records would 
reportedly stretch 65 miles, and they have 
yet to be properly evaluated by the new uni- 
fied government. The potential for disrupt- 
ing ordinary lives—of those guiltless as well 
as those in secret desperation—is immense. 

In the final days of East Germany, the 
country’s parliament was scandalized by 
the discovery that 56 of its 400 deputies, in- 
cluding 15 ministers, had Stasi ties. In fact, 
De Maiziére became leader of the conser- 
vative coalition that was elected to rule 
East Germany only after its most likely 
prime-ministerial candidate, civil rights 
lawyer Wolfgang Schnur, resigned in the 
wake of charges that he was a Stasi infor- 
mant. Stasi officials remain in control of 
much of the newly privatized sector of the 
eastern economy. 

At the archives, some material still lies 
in sacks, a reminder of the confusing citi- 
zens’ takeover of Stasi headquarters in the 
early days of the East German revolution. 
Last week rules were issued that permitted 
access to those charged with collaborating 
with the Stasi and those seeking rehabilita- 
tion from past slanders, among others. So 
far, several inquiries have been govern- 
ment background checks. Security and in- 









telligence agencies are barred from the 
files. 

These guidelines, however, remain pre- 
liminary. If the federal parliament decides 
to admit all citizens who are mentioned in 
the records into the archives, as some gov- 
ernment officials suggest, there will be a 
flood of inquiries from those who want to 
see their former oppressors and secret ac- 
cusers brought to justice. Already many 
Germans are aghast over revelations of for- 
mer spies—and therefore traitors—in their 
midst. Fearful of the divisive potential of 
“de-Stasification,” some Germans have 
called for a limited amnesty. In an interview 
in the daily Die Welt, former Chancellor 
Willy Brandt said, “Those who abused their 
countrymen and enriched themselves must 
go before the courts . . . [but] let the others 
lie in peace.” And while East Germany 
committed no horrors on the scale of the 
Third Reich, some Germans fear a replay of 
the turmoil associated with the purges of 
postwar de-Nazification. 

Other Germans disagree. “You cannot 
build a new start on a lic,” says Barbel Boh- 
ley, a leading civil rights activist from East- 
ern Germany. She warns of the possibility 
of a “corruptible parliament with members 
susceptible to blackmail” for their Stasi 
past. Says Karl-Dietrich Bracher, a politi- 
cal scientist at the University of Bonn: “If 
we were to have a general amnesty, there 
would be a general disgust with politics. 
Some kind of purification is necessary.” 

Because De Maiziére played an impor- 
tant role in helping Kohl speed unification, 
many Germans feel a twinge of regret at 
his fall from grace. If he was an informant, 
De Maiziére would have been small fry in 
East Germany’s maze of domestic spies. 
Yet even if he vindicates himself in court, 
he is likely to be permanently wounded by 
the allegations. And he will not be the 
last. — Reported by Daniel Benjamin/Bonn 
and James O. Jackson/Berlin 








Before the fall: De Maiziére and Kohl 
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HAITI 


By GUY GARCIA 





H n the sermon-like speeches that antago- 
nized his enemies and mesmerized his 
followers, Father Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
often described his movement as a /avalas, 
the Haitian term for a cleansing avalanche 
that will wash away tyranny and corrup- 
tion. That image was particularly relevant 
last week, as a political lavalas carried the 
37-year-old Roman Catholic priest to an 
overwhelming victory in Haiti’s first truly 
democratic presidential elections. 

The triumph of Aristide and his party, 
| the National Front for Change and De- 
mocracy, was a resounding endorsement of 
his brand of theological populism, which is 
based on restoring the dignity and material 
well-being of the country’s 6.2 million peo- 
ple. Even before the results were official, 
Port-au-Prince erupted in spontaneous 
street demonstrations bigger than the ones 
that followed the departure of the hated 
Jean-Claude “Baby Doc” Duvalier in 
1986. As police in riot gear nervously 
looked on, thousands of jubilant Haitians 
waved tree branches as a sign of joy and 
shouted, “Aristide is President!” Aristide’s 
victory, said Haitian economist Gerard 
Pierre Charles, marks a breakthrough in 
“the people’s historic struggle for democ- 
racy against authoritarianism.” 

Despite isolated reports of missing bal- 
lots and other irregularities, United Na- 
tions observers described the elections as 
fair. Former U.S. President Jimmy Carter, 
one of the monitors, called the voting “re- 





markably peaceful” and hailed the military 








Message for the masses: a pledge to wage war on corruption and tyranny 


An Avalanche for Democracy 


A priest’s appeal to the poor wins him the presidency, but he will 
need more than popularity to remedy his country’s problems 





for its uncharacteristically supportive role. 
Early results projected Aristide winning 
with 70% of the votes; the second-place 
finisher, former World Bank official Mare 
Bazin, received only 13%. 

Born in the isolated fishing village of 
Port Salut, Aristide moved with his wid- 
owed mother to the capital and was educat- 
ed by Salesian priests, a group dedicated to 





charity and spiritual instruction for poor 
and orphaned children. Even before his or- 
dination in 1982, he began writing protest 
songs about the exploitation of the poor. 
Sent to Israel and Canada to study the Bi- 
ble and psychology, he returned to Haiti in 
1985, just in time to participate in the non- 
violent anti-Duvalier movement. After Du- 
valier’s ouster, Aristide continued to be a 
persistent critic of the government and an 
outspoken proponent of the “liberation 
theology” movement, based in Latin 
America, which holds that the clergy has a 
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Aristide’s polemical preaching led to 
his expulsion from the Salesian order in 
1988. While he technically remains a 
priest, Aristide is forbidden to say Mass. 
He has indicated he will leave the priest- 
hood to serve as Haiti's President. 

Aristide’s activism has also put him in 
mortal danger. Since 1986, there have been 
numerous attempts on his life. The danger 
was evident three weeks ago, when a gre- 
nade killed eight people at a rally outside 
Port-au-Prince. Aristide’s uncanny ability 
to survive such attacks has led some Hai- 
tians to believe he is protected by magical 
and religious powers. 

But the priest’s supporters are not 
taking any chances. Since the election, 
Aristide has made no statements or pub- 
lic appearances. He now wears a bullet- 
proof vest and sleeps in a different loca- 
tion every night. Until he takes office in 
February, the most immediate threat is 
from forces loyal to Duvalier. Roger La- 
fontant, a former leader of Duvalier’s 
dreaded Tontons Macoutes, has vowed 
he will “do anything” to prevent Aristide 
from becoming President. 

Even without the added worry of assas- 
sination, Aristide faces a formidable task. 
Haiti’s economy is a shambles, with pover- 
ty rampant, electric outages a common oc- 
currence and potable water at a premium. 
Unemployment and underemployment 
run at a minimum of 65%, and inflation 
rises 2% each month. The U.S. is consider- 
ing increasing food aid, development assis- 
tance and other economic credits. But first 
Aristide must hammer out an economic 
program. 

Besides freeing the country from the 
grip of the Tontons Macoutes, Aristide has 
pledged to wage war on corruption and 
bring openness to government. But to suc- 
ceed he will have to enlist the help of the 
very groups he has alienated, including the 
church, businessmen and the upper class- 
es. Since his party failed to win a majority 
in the 110-seat parliament, he may also 
have to learn the art of democratic com- 
promise. Last week Aristide hinted at the 
possibility of forming a government of “pa- 
triotic union” that would include some of 
his former opponents. 

Meanwhile Aristide faces a delicate 
balancing act: to keep his credibility with 
the masses, he must act quickly to institute 
reforms, but not at the expense of national 
unity. And while Aristide seems to enjoy 
the support of some of the military rank 
and file, there is no guarantee that its com- 
manders will remain loyal. 

But most Haitians remain optimistic. 
Says Jean-Claude Bajeux, a professor of 
theology and the head of Haiti's Ecumeni- 
cal Human Rights Center: “He knows he 
alone can’t change the country, and we 
can’t ask him to make the changes with a 
magical wand.” If the people remember 
that, then not even the army can stop Aris- 








moral obligation to improve the plight of | tide’s avalanche. —Reported by Cathy Booth 
the poor by organizing them politically. and Bernard Diederich/Port-au-Prince 
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THERE’S BEEN A LOT 
OF TALK about the 
environment lately. But 
out on Chesapeake Bay, 
sailing around on a_ vintage 
skipjack, a group of school kids 
are learning that when it comes to 
the environment, actions speak 
louder than words. 

Myrtha Allen, Environmental 
Sciences teacher at P.S. 405, 
Baltimore, explains, “Most of my 
kids are city born and bred. They 
live in apartments, they get their 
milk in cartons, their eggs in 
those styrofoam containers, They 
were about as interested in the 


environment as they are mm 
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homework.” She smiles at a nearby eight- 


year-old. “And who can blame them? Some of 


them, like Jawan here, had never even seen a 
live fish before.” 

That's where the Chesapeake Bay Foundation 
stepped in. Since 1966, when it started in 
Annapolis, Maryland, with a rented fishing 
trawler and little else, the Foundation has taken 
more than 300,000 students out into the 
Bay to experience the environment first hand, 
And at the same time making them aware of how 
important their contribution is to the future 
of the planet. 

Myrtha puts it simply. “To get these kids 
wanting to clean up the world, we've got to get 
their hands dirty.” 

And they do. They get very dirty. 

“Oh yeah,” chuckles Myrtha, “we do it all. 
Once we threw a net in just to see what we'd get. 
When we pulled it up, sure enough there were 


the milk cartons, the soda cans, the egg 


containers. And flapping around in the middle of 


it all was this big, cranky striped bass. You 
should've seen their faces. 

“We took 20 litthe consumers out on a boat 
that day. We came back with 20 budding 
environmentalists.” 


At Toyota, we're proud that through the 


support we give to the Foundation more kids 
like Jawan will be able to experience our fragile 
environment first hand. And hopefully start 
playing an active part in preserving it. 

Is the program working? “These kids are 


organizing neighborhood recycling drives, 





they're writing letters to Senators. Take a look at 
these posters some of my students have been 
doing.” 

The classroom walls are alive with crayon and 
pencil. Bright orange crabs. Smiling oysters. 
Families of ducks. 

And one poster that stops everyone. It's ofa 
smiling little boy holding hands with a big striped 
bass. And boldly scrawled above both their heads 
is one word: “Brothers”. 

And it’s signed by Jawan. Age eight. 
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MOROCCO 


A Strike 
Turns Deadly 


When bus drivers in Fez joined 
a nationwide general strike 
called by Morocco’s two major 
labor unions earlier this month, 
government officials thought 
they had a simple remedy: they 
put soldiers and police officers 
behind the wheel. 

That proved unwise. First, a 
group of youths began to stone 
the strikebreakers; then the vio- 
lence escalated. An angry mob 
of 20,000— mostly unemployed 
young people—went on a ram- 
page. They ransacked and set 
fire to the five-star Hotel Me- 
renids, torched limousines, 


COLOMBIA 


Good Deal for 
The Dealers 


Christmas seemed to come ear- 
ly in Colombia last week as one 
of the country’s most wanted 
drug lords turned himself in at a 
church 14 miles south of Me- 
dellin. Fabio (“Fabito”) Ochoa 
Vasquez, 33, was the first chief- 
tain of the so-called Medellin 
cartel to surrender under the 
terms of a decree announced 
by President César Gaviria Tru- 
jillo last week. Ochoa is wanted 
in the U.S. for masterminding 
the 1986 slaying of federal wit- 
ness Adler (Barry) Seal in Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. He is also linked 
to drug-trafficking activities 
with former Panamanian leader 
Manuel Antonio Noriega. 


The government expects | 


The remains of a bus burned in Fez: unemployment is a festering sore 





ATV image of Ochoa in custody 








looted boutiques and banks. 
Soon disturbances spread to 
several other towns, including 
the capital, Rabat. Some wit- 
nesses reported that police 
fired submachine guns into 
crowds. Authorities say five 
people died; union leaders put 
the toll at more than 30. 

Last week government offi- 
cials attempted to calm emo- 
tions with a promise of unspeci- 
fied increases in wages and 
improved social benefits. Mo- 
rocco’s ills, however, are not 
easily fixed. Under an austerity 
program drawn up by the badly 
indebted country, only 15,210 
new jobs will be created next 
year—meager pickings for the 
350,000 young Moroccans who 
willenter the labor market. = 
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200 to 300 drug lords to take ad- 
vantage of Gaviria’s offer be- 
fore Dec. 25. U.S. officials were 
less than jubilant. Under the 
terms of the decree, drug deal- 
ers are immune from extradi- 
tion to the U.S. and not re- 
quired to confess all their 
crimes. Depending on the Co- 
lombian courts, Ochoa could 
wind up serving less than 20 
months in jail and possibly even 
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go free. s 


SOUTH AFRICA 
A Divided 
Congress 


Joy should have reigned last 
weck among members of the Af- 
rican National Congress as the 
long-outlawed group held its first 
conference inside South Africa 
in 30 years. Instead, rancor erupt- 
ed as the A.N.C.’s veteran leader- 
ship clashed with the younger, 
hard-line rank and file. President 
Oliver Tambo, back from three 
decades of exile, suggested the 
easing of economic sanctions 
against South Africa in light of re- 
cent reforms, but was voted 
down. Nelson Mandela, criti- 
cized for meeting with govern- 
ment officials without consulting 
the A.N.c. membership, said his 
opponents “do not understand 
the nature of negotiations.” 

The conference ended with 
a warning that the A.N.C. would 
pull out of talks with Pretoria 
unless the government freed all 
political prisoners and permit- 
ted all exiles to return by next 


ISRAEL 
Heavy 
Turbulence 


If Israelis appear surprisingly 
calm about the possibility of an 
Iraqi missile attack, it is largely 
owing to their faith in the air 
force, the élite military branch. 
Last week that trust was deeply 
shaken when air force Brigadier 
General Rami Dotan, former 
chief of logistics and Israel's 
leading expert on aircraft en- 
gines, started talking about his 
role in the biggest bribery scan- 
dal ever to rock the defense 
establishment. 

Dotan, who was arrested in 
October after a lengthy investi- 
gation, has allegedly confessed 
to pocketing more than $10 mil- 
lion in kickbacks, bribes and fic- 
titious charges from American 
and Israeli defense firms over 
an eight-year period. Four oth- 
er Israelis, including the air 
force’s chief quartermaster, 
have also been detained. 

The government says the 
money was siphoned from the 
hefty military aid that Washing- 
ton gives Israel ($1.8 billion this 
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Tambo and Mandela at rally 


April 30. Delegates also threat- 
ened a campaign of strikes and 
boycotts to back up their de- 
mands. President F.W. de 
Klerk warned in turn against 
such “outmoded” radicalism, 
calling on the A.N.c, to decide 
whether it wanted peaceful, ne- 
gotiated solutions or a return to 
the confrontations of the past. = 


year), and officials fear the 
scandal will further strain rela- 
tions with the U.S. Others have 
called for air force chief Major 
General Avihu Bin-Nun’s resig- 
nation. For now, that seems un- 
likely, especially given the gulf 
crisis. In an apologetic letter to 
his staff last week, Bin-Nun 
wrote, “I trusted Rami Dotan 
in exactly the same way that I 
would trust the aircraft techni- 
cian from whom I receive a 
plane before a flight.” a 
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Unlikely 
Detonator 
Of Change 


History will remember him for 
imposing martial law on Poland, but 
WOJCIECH JARUZELSKI, the 
outgoing President, hopes it will also 
credit him for talking with Solidarity 


By JOHN BORRELL and TADEUSZ KUCHARSKI WARSAW 


Q. What would have happened had you not declared martial law 
in December 19817 

A. The general situation, combined with the apprehension 
and concern voiced by our neighbors and a general network 
of pressure directed against us, probably would have led to 
the internationalization of our internal conflict. We were 
very close to a fraternal regional communist conflict and to 
the kind of situation that occurred in Hungary in 1956 [when 
the Soviets intervened militarily to put down an uprising]. 


Q. Would the Soviets have actually invaded had you not de- 
clared martial law? 

A. You would have to ask the Soviets that question. I cannot 
say exactly how the Soviet leadership would have reacted. 
But in September 1981 we were told by the Soviets that the 
following year they would be able to supply us with only 
4 million tons of crude oil, compared with the normal 13 mil- 
lion tons. We were also warned that there would be similar 
proportional reductions in supplies of other raw materials, 
including cotton. Other members of the bloc would have re- 
acted in a similar fashion. In other words, a total economic 
blockade awaited us unless we resolved our internal 
problems. 


Q. When the Soviets made this threat in September, did you 
ask the West if it would make good the shortfall in these 
deliveries? 

A. No, but it would have been impossible on such a scale. It 
was a question not only of raw materials but of coopera- 
tion and markets. Our economy was based on specific trad- 
ing patterns within Comecon. Hundreds of enterprises 
were working to produce goods for the Soviet economy, 
goods the West would not buy because of quality or other 
factors. We could not switch overnight, and we still cannot 
do it today. Imagine the scenario had the opposition [Soli- 
darity] taken over in the autumn of 1981 and inherited 
such an economic situation on the eve of winter, when 
there were already serious shortages in the marketplace. It 

















would have been a catastrophe and may have even made 
impossible all the changes that have taken place this past 
year. 


Q. You have often said that throughout your life you frequently 
had to choose between two evils. Would you say that declaring 
martial law was the lesser of two evils? 

A. Absolutely. I have thought and said so since the first mo- 
ment. There is a saying by Tadeusz Kosciuszko [the 18th cen- 
tury Polish military hero] that one sometimes has to lose a 
lot in order to save everything. 


Q. Polish historians of the future will, | suspect, judge you sole- 
ly on this period of your career. Does that worry you? 

A. | regret that I might be remembered solely as someone as- 
sociated with martial law. While | understand the drama of 
that moment, I would like also to be remembered as the ini- 
tiator of the round-table talks with Solidarity in 1989. This 
was a breakthrough, and it became an example for others. It 
is not that the man who declared martial law and the one 
who initiated the round-table talks were two totally different 
people. One might even say that had it not been for martial 
law, there could have been no round table. 


Q. Could there have been serious talks with the opposition had 
Mikhail Gorbachev not been in power in the Soviet Union? 

A. Gorbachev's policies were undoubtedly very important, 
enabling us to accelerate change. But perhaps it is not too 
farfetched to say that had it not been for the developments in 
Poland at the time of martial law, perestroika in the Soviet 
Union might not have developed the way it did. 

Poland was in some ways the detonator of the process 
of change in the whole communist system. I was and am in 
close contact with Gorbachev, and I think the Polish experi- 
ence had a great influence on what happened in the Soviet 
Union. But keeping a sense of proportion here, what has 
been the single most important contribution to change was 
Gorbachev's new thinking on East-West relations. When 
Poland stopped being the place that both sides treated as 
an instrument of policy, we were suddenly given much 
greater maneuvering space in our internal and foreign 
policies. 


Q. But even when the election results were in last year, not 
even Solidarity was sure the Soviets would allow the reform 
process to go on, or that they wouldn't somehow intervene. 
Were you sure then? 

A. One could never be certain. But knowing Gorbachev and 
his openness and broad horizons, I knew I could trust him to 
see that what was happening was the only realistic way. 


Q. Looking back on it, do you have any regrets at all about that 
period, about declaring martial law? 

A. Yes. | regret that I was not able to prevent all kinds of 
abuses that took place—limiting the scope of internments, 
for example. Wrong and sometimes scandalous decisions 
were made to intern people who should not have been in- 
terned. I also did not manage to limit the powers of the con- 
servatives [hard-liners] in the party. Once the danger was 
over, they used the umbrella of martial law to block reforms 
I had in mind when I imposed martial law. It was not my pro- 
gram, but of course I cannot avoid responsibility because | 
was the man with overall responsibility. 
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Q. Did some people in the party want to go further, to put [Lech] 
Walesa and others on trial for treason, for example? 
A. Yes, of course. 


Q. Was it a powerful group? 
A. Yes, it included people from the highest echelons of 
power. 


Q. You say it could all have been handled much better. But it 
could also have turned out worse, couldn't it? 
A. It could have been worse. Seven people died. That was 
seven too many. But in a country of 40 million people it 
also was a sign that martial law was not too cruel—and 
nothing like martial law in Chile, where thousands of peo- 
ple died. The moderation shown by the authorities was why 
in this country no abyss developed that could not later be 
crossed. 

hat is why we were able to sit down at the round-table 
talks in 1989, which led to elections and all the other 
changes. It was a matter of walking through purgatory so as 
not to find ourselves in hell. Afterward both the opposition 
and the regime were different 


Q. As much as a man can shape history, history also shapes 
men. How do you see yourself in relation to Poland’s recent 
history? 


of abuses that took 
place—limiting the 
scope of internments, 
for example.” 


A. Someone once asked me whether, if Gorbachev or my 
modest self had not appeared at the time we did, the changes 
that have taken place in recent years would have been possi- 
ble. I do not underestimate the role of the individual in histo- 
ry. But he is often not the determining factor in events. An 
individual's stature can only be measured by how correctly 
he has read the trends of the moment 


Q. Well, when did you yourself see there was no future in 
communism? 

A. A very significant moment for me was in 1987, when ina 
referendum Poles rejected proposals for painful but neces- 
sary economic reforms. I realized then that without popular 
support we would be unable to follow the communist route 
any further. 


Q. And your thoughts on what has happened during the past 
year? 

A. There is no rose without thorns. Society has shown pa- 
tience over the painful but necessary economic reforms. But 
it is beginning to get impatient. Unfortunately, that is occur- 
ring at a time when politically things are not the best. All 
kinds of demons are appearing—nationalism, anti-Semitism 
and populism. I understand this is a time of transition. But 
lifting the lid from a pot where a new dish is being cooked 
may not be a good idea. w 
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Business 


How Long Will It Last? 


A TIME panel forecasts a moderate recession for the next six months but warns 
that a banking crisis or Middle East conflagration could trigger a deeper slump 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


ardly anyone bothers to deny it. 
After a record eight years of 
peacetime economic expansion, 
the most widely predicted reces- 
sion in recent U.S. history is finally at hand. 
No longer confined to the beaten-down 
Northeast, the slump has brought hard times 
for many Americans, ranging from Boston 


bankers to Atlanta autoworkers to Califor- 
nia aerospace engineers. The big questions 
now: How far will the economy slide into 
misery, and how long will the slump last? 
The tidings will probably be grim at 
least until the middle of next year, accord- 
ing to the consensus of a panel of five lead- 
ing economists who gathered in Manhat- 
tan this month for a TIME economic forum. 
“We have a moderate, potentially severe 
recession on our hands,” said Allen Sinai, 
chief economist for the Boston Co. Eco- 
nomic Advisers. “The economy is showing 
signs of caving in, almost falling off a cliff, 
as so often is the case once a full-fledged 
recession begins.” If the conditions seem 
particularly bleak, he noted, “that is be- 
cause we are in the heart of the slide.” 


36 
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The U.S. gross national product will 
shrink at an annual rate of 2.5%, after ad- 
justing for inflation, in the fourth quarter, 
and show smaller declines in the first half 
of next year, according to TIME’s panel. 
(The economy grew at an anemic 1.4% 
rate in the July-September quarter.) The 
downturn would meet the official defini- 
tion of a recession, which is at least two 
straight quarters of falling GNP. The panel 
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said the U.S. appeared likely to resume 
slow growth by mid-199] as the Federal 
Reserve Board lowers interest rates to 
stimulate business activity. That scenario 
would amount to a far milder recession 
than the severe 1981-82 downturn, which 
lasted 16 months. 

But that is if everything goes well, 
which is no sure thing. The economists in 
the TiME forum warned that the U.S. faces 
a minefield of unprecedented risks that 
could worsen the recession and prolong it 
through next year and beyond. Chief 
among them is the threat of a drawn-out 
war in the Persian Gulf. That could push 
the price of oil, which closed at $25.92 per 
bbl. last week, well past the $41.40-per-bbl 
peak that it hit in October. Another serious 
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threat is the possibility of a crisis in the 
U.S. banking system, which is awash in bad 
loans and increasingly reluctant to lend 
more money. L. William Seidman, chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, told Congress last week that 
1991 is likely to bring the failure of 180 
banks with total assets of $70 billion. That 
would reduce the Fpic fund, which insures 
bank deposits, from an already weak 





$9 billion to $4 billion by the end of next 
year. Seidman urged lawmakers to levy a 
special $25 billion assessment on banks 
and raise their insurance premiums to res- 
cue the fund 

The U.S. economy is also especially 
vulnerable to shock waves from overseas 
\ panic in Japan's superheated real estate 
market would shake Japanese lenders and 
help trigger a global slump. So could the 
chaos that would ensue if the Sovict 
Union’s restive republics plunge that coun- 
try into civil war 

The Federal Reserve last week sent the 
clearest signal yet that it has become deep- 
ly worried about the slumping economy. In 
an eagerly awaited move, the Fed cut the 
so-called discount rate it charges for loans 





to banks a half-point, to 612%. The reduc- 
tion, which was the first change in the dis- 
count rate since February 1989, was meant 
to encourage balky banks to lower their 
lending rates to consumers and companies. 
But most major banks refused to budge. 
Only First National of Chicago, the 13th 
largest U.S. bank, cut its prime rate a half- 
point, to 912%, 

Economists in TIME’s round table gen- 
erally viewed the recession as the latest and 
most painful reaction to the 1980s borrow- 
ing binge. They noted that the U.S. has 
been plagued for the past two years by 
what Sinai called “subpar, anemic, punky 
and kind of crummy business activity” as 
debt-ridden consumers and companies cut 
back their spending. Iraq’s invasion of Ku- 
wait in August provided the final push. 
“We were headed toward a cul-de-sac in 
which the economy was going nowhere,” 
said David Hale, chief economist for 
Kemper Financial Services. “What we 
have had is a deep shock to confidence on 
top of a sluggish economy.” 

The jolt caused consumers to snap shut 





their wallets and purses just as the peak 
spending season arrived, In a November 
poll of consumer attitudes, the Conference 
Board found Americans to be less optimis- 
tic about the economy than at any other 
time since 1982. The gloomy mood translat- 
ed into a drop of 0.1% in retail sales during 
November, compared with the previous 
month. “This is not a temporary response to 
temporary events,” said Donald Ratajezak, 
director of the economic forecasting center 
at Georgia State University. “It is, rather, a 
call by consumers that they feel their earn- 
ing potential is weaker.” 

For many people, the pain has been 
building for years. When adjusted for infla- 
tion, the median weekly income of U.S. 
families has stagnated since 1988. The gov- 


ernment reported last week that Ameri- 
cans’ real disposable income showed no 
growth in November. Declining home val- 
ues have deepened the ache by reducing 
people’s wealth and thus their willingness 
to go shopping. Real consumer spending 
dipped 0.2% in November, despite the 
start of the Christmas buying rush. 
Companies had been slashing their 
payrolls to become more competitive 
even before the latest round of consumer 
retrenchment. The pace of layoffs quick- 
ened in November when the economy lost 
267,000 jobs and sent the unemployment 
rate to 5.9%, up from 5.7% the previous 
month. Since June, nearly 700,000 Ameri- 
cans have been added to the jobless rolls 
While past recessions were heavily con- 
centrated in blue-collar industries, few 
sectors or regions have been spared this 
time. Manhattan’s Citicorp, which laid off 
3,600 employees this year, said last week 
that it plans to dismiss another 4,400 by 
the end of 1992. Citicorp, the largest U.S 
banking company, said it may lose as 
much as $400 million in the current quar- 
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ter, largely because of a $340 million addi- 
tion to its reserves against bad loans. 
TiMe’s panel of economists predicted 
that unemployment would climb to nearly 
7% by late next year as U.S. industry con- 
tinues to dismiss workers to keep profits 
from plunging into a free fall. Caught be- 
tween huge debts and tough foreign com- 
petition, companies in the Standard & 
Poor's index of 500 stocks saw their earn- 
ings drop 3.7% in 1989, They will fall an- 
other 2.2% this year, Sinai predicts. “More 
important than the decline in consumer 
confidence is the decline in business confi- 
dence,” said Gail Fosler, chief economist 





for the Conference Board, a business-re- 
search group. “That decline is palpably 
and immediately translated into what we 
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see going on in the production sector.” She 
warned that companies could trigger “a 
very serious recession” if they cut payrolls 
too much in their zeal to keep overhead 
and inventories lean 

Gloomy executives are unlikely to start 
more factories humming anytime soon. 
The government said last week that com- 
panies plan to increase their spending on 
buildings and equipment by just 0.4% in 
1991, the smallest increase in five years. 
But companies may decide to spend even 
less if the economy becomes weaker. 

The panelists foresee a slowing of infla- 
tion, which climbed to what would be nearly 
10% on an annual basis in August and Sep- 
tember, if the gulf crisis can be resolved 
without a lengthy war. Unlike the oil shocks 
of the 1970s, the latest price hikes have not 
threatened to work their way into wage set- 
tlements—largely because of the weak 
economy. “We have already had our maxi- 
mum inflationary impact from the oil shock, 
unless there is another one,” Ratajczak 
said. The government buttressed the point 
last week when it reported that the Con- 





—Allen Sinai 





sumer Price Index for November rose a 
moderate 0.3%, or 3.7% on an annual basis. 
The TiME group predicts that the cpt will 
climb at an annual rate of 7.2% in the fourth 
quarter and slow to 3.8% by late next year. 

The panel expects falling inflation to 
set the stage for a turnaround. As price in- 
creases slow, they contend, Federal Re- 
serve chairman Alan Greenspan will con- 
tinue to permit interest rates to drop. The 
average fixed rate for home mortgages has 
already dipped to 9.6%, from roughly 
10.25% last summer. A general drop in in- 
terest rates would have a double-barreled 
benefit. Besides stimulating business at 
home, lower rates would tend to reduce 
the foreign-exchange value of the dollar, 
thereby spurring U.S. exports. 











Yet tumbling interest rates will have lit- 
tle impact if banks fail to ease the credit 
crunch that has frustrated borrowers for 
most of the year. Beset by tough new regula- 
tions and saddled with hastily made loans 

| that went sour in the 1980s, many lenders 

remain wary of granting credit to any but 
their best-heeled customers. Said Rata- 
jezak: “Regulators told the banks, ‘Make no 
bad loans.’ But the banks heard, ‘Make no 
loans.” * Lenders have been just as reluctant 
to cut their rates for business borrowers. As 
| a result, the prime rate that most major 
banks charge corporations has been stuck 
since January at 10%. “Banks are protect- 
ing their profit margins like crazy,” said 
Carol Leisenring, chief economist for Core- 
States Financial, a Philadelphia-based 
bank-holding company. “That is not sur- 





FORECAST 


Percent change 
"real GNP 


prising, given the situation the banking in- 
dustry is in.” 

The TiME group warns that the bank- 
| ing industry’s weakness could prolong the 
economic downturn. Leisenring points out 
that the FDIC has placed more than 1,000 
of the nation’s 12,700 commercial banks on 
its watch list of troubled lenders, because 
of a mountain of bad real-estate loans and 
other debt problems. “That is roughly four 
times the number on the list when we en- 
tered the last recession,” Leisenring said. 
“We don’t usually go into a recession with 
these kinds of loan problems and stresses 
in the financial system.” As a consequence, 
she said, the U.S. “will not get the tradi- 
tional kick from construction activity” that 
normally helps lead an economic recovery. 

Some major banks are barely hanging 
on. Creditors of Bank of New England 
| Corp. offered last week to swap $600 mil- 

lion of bonds for stock in a move that 
would infuse the firm with desperately 
needed capital. The neighboring Bank of 
Boston Corp., which lost $255 million in 
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the third quarter, said it expects to report 
another substantial loss in the fourth. 
The shortage of funds could grow more 
acute as Japan and Germany throttle back 
| their foreign investments. Beset by a year- 
long slide in prices on the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change, Japan's giant banks and financial 
institutions have sharply reduced their lend- 
ing overseas. While Japan was a net buyer 
of $25 billion of U.S. securities and other as- 
sets in 1989, Japanese investors will be net 
sellers of about $30 billion of U.S. holdings 
in 1990. Said Hale: “Japan is no longer a 
source of global asset inflation and global 
credit expansion. It is now a source of re- 
straint.” At the same time, a unified Germa- 
ny may invest as much as $1 trillion over the 
next decade to rebuild its eastern region. 
| That will severely crimp the amount of Ger- 


Inflation 
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IN HARM’S WAY 


tober budget deal between the White 
House and Congress, the federal deficit 
could swell to $300 billion in fiscal 1991 
when the savings and loan bailout and the 
projected $30 billion U.S. cost of Opera- 
tion Desert Shield are factored in. At the 
same time, some $25 billion of income tax 
increases and higher levies on tobacco, al- 
coholic beverages and luxury items will hit 
the economy in 1991 as a result of the 
budget agreement. 


hile deficit cutting is good 
long-term policy, the imme- 
diate effect is likely to be 
more pain. “We are raising 
taxes in the teeth of a recession,” Rata- 
jezak noted. “I am not sure that many peo- 


Unemployment 
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Percent 
unemployed 





The median forecasts of five economists suggest that the 
economy will rebound by mid-1991, assuming that 
the U.S. avoids a protracted war in the Persian Gulf. 


man funds available for foreign lending. 

A cash squeeze could help tip much of 
the world into a recession. Britain, Canada 
and Australia are in a slump, while the econ- 
omies of most European countries outside 
Germany appear to be faltering, according 
to the TIME group. “I see the international 
economy slowing down,” Fosler said, “which 
is going to be an added burden over the next 
two years.” Such a slide could erode U.S. ex- 
ports, one of the economy’s few remaining 

| sources of strength. The government said 
last week that the U.S. trade deficit widened 
in October to $11.6 billion, the largest gap in 
nearly three years, as rising oil prices pushed 
up the country’s bill for imports. 

At home, the Bush Administration 
seems powerless to pull the U.S. out of the 
recession. While Ronald Reagan’s tax 
cuts and $2 trillion military buildup 
helped end the last slump, the resulting 
federal deficit makes new tax reductions 
or spending increases politically and eco- 
nomically impossible. Even after the Oc- 
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ple would call that a useful idea.” Added 
Fosler: “The budget agreement was very 
much like spraying shrapnel. It was sort of 
an AK-47, as opposed to a target rifle, in 
terms of its impact on the economy. Lots of 
sectors are going to be paying higher fees 
and costs for public services.” 

For now, Americans must scramble to 
cope with hard times and keep up their 
hopes that the recession turns out to be no 
worse than a moderate one. Yet the down- 
turn could have a silver lining if it forces 
Americans to confront the legacy of 1980s- 
style borrowing and spending, which 
threatens to stifle growth for years to 
come. “We simply cannot go on doing 
business as usual in so intensely competi- 
tive a world,” Sinai said. “This downturn 
may be a catalyst that will wake up the na- 
tion.” If the recession does help inspire the 
U.S. to face its long-term economic prob- 
lems, hard times could help achieve what 
eight years of debt-fueled prosperity could 
not. —With reporting by Bernard Baumohi/ 
New York 




















Flocking 
Together 


Hard times in the airline indus- 
try have left a few strong carri- 
ers with most of the traffic and a 
handful of debt-ridden ones 
struggling to stay aloft. Last 
week two of the weaker airlines 
decided that a merger may help 
them survive. TWA chairman 
Carl Icahn, who began pursuing 
a merger with Pan Am two 
months ago, finally persuaded 
the rival carrier to agree tenta- 
tively to a deal. Under the terms, 
TWA would acquire Pan Am for 
$375 million, or $2.50 per share 
in cash and securities. The merg- 
er, however, depends upon 
Icahn’s ability to provide a 
bridge loan to help Pan Am cov- 
er losses during the low- 
traffic season after the holi- 
days. One type of financing 
TWA is considering would re- 
quire Pan Am, which lost $2 bil- | 





lion in the past decade, to file for 
reorganization in bankruptcy. 

Icahn raised money for the 
merger by agreeing last week to 
sell TWA’s profitable U.S.-to- 
London routes to American 
Airlines for $445 million. Just 
last October, Pan Am entered 
into a similar agreement to sell 
its London routes to United Air- 
lines for $400 million. 

If the TWA-Pan Am merger 
is successful, the nation’s pio- 
neers in overseas flights would 
still face formidable hurdles. 
TWA is saddled with one of the 
oldest fleets in the industry and 
an estimated $2 billion in debt, 
while Pan Am lacks a strong do- 
mestic system. Moreover, by 
selling their London routes to 
two of the most aggressive U.S. 
carriers, Pan Am and TWA can 
expect increased competition 
overseas. Yet the merger would 
have at least one advantage: the 
combined carrier would have to 
sell off overlapping routes, pro- 
viding it with additional cash. # 





The carriers hope that two weak companies will make one strong one 





BANKING | 
Same Place, 
New Address 


It is more than just a bank. For 
125 years, the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. has 
been virtually synonymous with 
the crown colony. Its 42-story 
headquarters looms over the 
central financial district, hous- 
ing what is often referred to as 
Hong Kong’s “real” govern- 
ment. The bank prints 83% of 
the colony’s currency and per- 
forms many of the functions of 
central banks elsewhere. Thus | 
last week’s announcement | 
came as a terrible shock: the | 
banking company was moving | 





its legal domicile to London. 

Chairman William Purves 
explained that the bank was 
hoping to reassure sharchold- 
ers and financial markets, 
which are increasingly appre- 
hensive over the colony’s rever- 
sion to Chinese sovereignty in 
1997. Said he: “I do have confi- 
dence in the future of Hong 
Kong, but sadly I cannot con- 
vince others.” Hong Kong's 
left-wing newspapers, which of- 
ten reflect Beijing's views, ac- 
cused the bank of abandoning 
the colony and damaging public 
confidence. Editorialized one 
of them: “The Hongkong bank 
wants to retain its privileges. It 
just doesn’t want to accept any 
responsibility.” a 





More Yuks for 
Their Bucks 


Have you heard the one about 
the two comedy networks that 
decided to merge? It goes like 
this: for nine months now, two 
competing cable channels have 
been offering rival menus of 
round-the-clock comedy. On 
one side of the TV dial is the 
Comedy Channel, run by Time 
Warner subsidiary HBO. On the 
other side is HA! the TV Come- 
dy Network, owned by Viacom 
International, which also oper- 
ates MTV. The problem: both 
channels are losing money. 
Hoping that two can laugh as 
cheaply as one, the jousting 
jokesters disclosed last week 
that they would merge to form 
Comedy TV. The new channel, 
which will draw on program- 
ming from both of its parents, 
should be up and chuckling by 
early next year. a 


roys 
Steve’s No 
Role Model 


Steve the Tramp is described as 
a “reeking piece of filth” and a 
“public enemy” who will “use 
and abuse any young helpless 
prey he comes across.” Most 
amazing of all, Steve the Tramp 
is also a child’s toy. The 5-in. 
figurine, manufactured by Cali- 
fornia-based Playmates Toys, 
depicts a ragged street charac- 
ter from Disney’s hit movie 
Dick Tracy. But the Rev. Chris- 
topher Rose, an Episcopal 
priest in Hartford who works 
with his city’s homeless, 
thought Steve the Tramp’s gro- 
tesque villainy was a cruel at- 
tack on his unfortunate clients. 
Particularly incensed by the lu- 
rid résumé that adorned Steve 
the Tramp’s packaging, Rose 





FOOTBALL 


Your Company 
Name Here! 


When the University of Texas 
Longhorns meet the University 
of Miami Hurricanes 
Cotton Bowl on New 
Day, the football teams will 
have to share billing with a third 
powerhouse: Mobil Corp. The 
oil company’s name will be em- 


in the | 
Year's | 


blazoned on stadium signs and | 
embedded in the AstroTurf at | 


the 50-yd. line. In fact, the ex- 
travaganza has been officially 


rechristened the Mobil Cotton | 
Bowl. Mobil earned title rights | 


to the game for seven years by 
paying millions of dollars to the 
organizers, the Cotton Bowl 
Athletic Association. 

As postseason bowls have 
proliferated to 19, such major 
corporate tie-ins have begun to 
be the norm. Among them: the 
Federal Express Orange Bowl, 
Mazda Gator Bowl, Poulan 
Weed Eater Independence 
Bowl and Domino’s Pizza Cop- 
per Bowl. In El Paso sports re- 
porters and other locals persist- 
ed in calling the John Hancock 


Sun Bowl by its old name, the | 


Sun Bowl. So last year the insur- 
ance company got the name 
changed. Now it is officially the 
John Hancock Bowl. 5 


launched a campaign to stamp 





out the tramp. He got his point | 


across to Disney and Play- 
mates, which have decided to 
drop the terrifying toy. But the 
move comes too late to recall 
the product from retailers’ 


shelves before Christmas. a) 





7 . x 
Asmall figure creates a big stink 
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BEST OF ‘90 


WELL, HELLO TO ’90s HUMILITY 


It’s listmaking time again, and the compulsion not only sums up 
the year but also charts a new decade and a new mood 








spection too. For example, some of the Val- 
mic sateedatns da sas ues That Made a Resurgence This Year: 
Reassuring things, lists. They affirm that the 
buzzing, blooming confusion of the universe 
can be reduced to a tidy vertical column. But 
wait, there’s a better way to do this. Herewith 


the Top Four Reasons Why People Love Lists: 





1. Moderation 
2. Sobriety 
3. Restraint 


The ostentation of the 1980s vanished; hello, 
90s humility. Good intentions became fash- 
ionable once more—even marketable. Ben 


1. Lists are fun. 
2. Lists are quick. 





3. Lists help us remember things. LIVING & Jerry’s Rainforest 
4. Lists give us some- Crunch ice cream was 
thing to argue about. a best seller. 


During the year, the symbolic 

Lists have been around for- targets of the ’80s were shot 
ever. Noah undoubtedly used down one by one: Donald 
one to check off the lucky cou- Trump, Leona Helmsley, Imelda 
ples on his boat. Moseswentupa Marcos, Manuel Noriega, Mi- 
mountain and came down with chael Milken. Each comeup- 
one. Man is an inveterate list- pance inspired an uneasy mix of 
maker. J list, therefore 1am. To glee and fear—uneasy because 
define is to list. A Partial List of we had so lately embraced the 
Lists (and the list is endless): values of those whose falls we 
were cheering. 

So 1990 was the start of a new decade, a 
new climate, a new mood. And it had barely 
begun before pundits were scrambling to la- 
bel it. Some of the First Desperate Efforts to 
Name the ’90s: 





. Grocery lists 

. The Sears Catalog 

. The Bill of Rights 

. Nixon’s enemies list 
- The 1990 Census 


aAewWwne 


1. The Default Decade 
2. The Nurturing ‘90s 
3. The Gray 90s 

4. The Nervous "90s 


The end of the year has become the tra- 
ditional time of listmaking. (First Forgetta- 
ble List of the 
Year: New Year’s 
resolutions.) Lists 
may express people’s instinct The lastis probably best, but it can only be temporary. Dec- 
for order and compulsion to adesdon’treally become themselves until about their mid- 
sum things up, but year-end lists dle. The ’50s died with J.F.K.’s assassination in 1963; the 
also signify the American obses- Woodstock Genera- 
sion with who’s numero uno. tion did not flower 

The idea of bestness, how- until 1969; Tom 
ever, like a list itself, is an illu- Wolfe dubbed the 
sion. There is no “best.” Best- 70s the Me decade 
ness is a way of making in1976. 
something subjective appear objective. And best lists The ’90s will be 
are a collection of the biases, or at least the interests, of nervous until they 
those who make them. These lists incite a certain intro- find their identity, 
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but there is still another reason to be worried. Consider 
this: We're on the home stretch to the millennium.The 
end of a century, let alone a millennium, tends to bring 
forth bursts of energy and confusion. Even in 1990, as 
the Hubble space telescope peers deeply (sometimes 
fuzzily) into the cosmos, sliding toward the 20th centu- 
ry’s close feels a little like sailing off the edge of the 
world. No one knows what is beyond. 

As befits the on- 
set of the century’s fi- 
nale, a mixture of ear- 
nestness and irony— 
a kind of American 
yin and yang—char- 
acterized the year. 
The Northwest ham- 
let of Twin Peaks be- 
came the moody, ironic capital of the American land- 
scape. Madonna, the queen of camp, literally and cheekily 
wrapped herself in the Stars and Stripes in a larky get-out- 
the-vote video. Even George Bush got into the irony act 
when he told America that since he is President, 
he no longer has to eat his broccoli. 

Family values were smirkily skewered on the 
small screen, as Father No Longer Knew Best. 
Dysfunctional families were the rule, and the 
home was no longer a haven in a heartless world. 
In a Thursday-night video showdown, it was iro- 
ny (The Simpsons) vs. earnestness (The Cosby 
Show), and irony took a bite out of earnestness. 

But earnestness was much in evidence in 
1990, with the return of the spirit of do-goodism. 
The environment became the 
last best cause, the ultimate 
guilt-free issue. In 1990 it seemed that ev- 
erything had to be either biodegradable 
or cholesterol free. The return, once 
again, of 60s fashions on Seventh Ave- 
nue and ‘60s rhetoric on college cam- 
puses betokened a revival of activism. 

Sincerity and the classic notion of 
dulces et utiles (to instruct while delight- 
ing) were evident in unlikely places. For 
five nights, Americans were riveted to a 
spare, elegiac documentary about the 
Civil War. Its popularity denoted a cer- 
tain retrospective spirit. Rap hip-hopped 
from violent rhetoric into its own didac- 
tic mode, rhythmically urging kids to 
study, pray and love themselves. 

Wherever there is sincerity, though, 
hypocrisy generally tags along. For a 
warmup, a brief list of the Year’s Best 
Euphemisms for Recession: 


MOVIES 





Wy 


i. 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


1. Economic lull 





THEATER 








~~ 2. Meaningful downturn 
; 3. Gradual decline 


Lip-synching is another form of 

hypocrisy, and the revelations about 

. the pop group Milli Vanilli seemed 

to be merely part of a trend. Lip- 

synching, in fact, is a new American 

art form. Herewith, the Leading Lip 
Synchers of 1990: 


1. Marion Barry. He lip-synched his condemnations of 


drugs. 

2. George Bush. He admitted that he had lip-synched 
“no new taxes.” ° 

3. S&L officers. They lip-synched 

their claims to solvency. 


4. Ronald Reagan. He lip-synched 
his autobiography. 


Truth often begins as a form of 
blasphemy: the revela- 
tion of deception is a 
kind of honesty. The year 
witnessed a variety of ex- 
amples of candor and a 
sense of coming to terms with reality. The 
wishful notion that we were embarking on a 
kinder, gentler year went out the window 
with the invasion of Kuwait. Facing facts was 
evident in everything from the distribution 
of condoms in public schools to the release 
of Nelson Mandela, to the movement for 
congressional-term limits, to William Ben- 
nett saying he wanted to leave politics to make money, 
to Marla Maples (allegedly) say- 
ing Best Sex I Ever Had. 

In that spirit of candor, the 
Four Best Things About 1990 Be- 
ing Over: , 


1. We will no longer have to guess 
whether the Trumps will divorce. 
(They did.) 

2. We will no longer have to won- 
der who killed Laura Palmer. 
(Her father did.) 

3. We will no longer have to read about 
Millie, the White House dog. (The 
book can’t be on the best-seller lists 
much longer.) 

4. We will never again have to list the 
best things about 1990 being over. 


SHOW BUSINESS 


Remember, it’s not the end of a 
year—it’s the beginning of a new list. = 
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Sinatra: two long spans of doing it his way 


Paul Simon: The Rhythm of the Saints 
| (Warner Bros.). Intricate Brazilian 
rhythms; complex, inward-looking lyrics. 
And something else too: good fun. 


| Beethoven: “Diabelli” Variations, Alfred 
Brendel, piano (Philips). The publisher 
asked Beethoven for one variation of a 
simple little waltz tune; he wrote 33, and a 
masterpiece. Brendel performs with style 
and insight, verve and élan. 


Robert Johnson: The Complete Record- 
ings (Columbia). This isn’t just music; it’s 
| American mythology, recorded in the mid- 
1930s and brought alive for the first time 
on two CDs. The blues found no deeper 
| mystical expression than in Johnson’s com- 
posing and singing. 


Carlene Carter: | Fell in Love (Reprise). A 
world-beater album sung by a woman 
whose voice, with its leathery delicacy, can 
| handle tunes of hard traveling and wrong- 
turn loving with equal finesse. If country 








music is still a man’s game, Carter is effort- | 


lessly bending the rules. 


The Complete Caruso (RCA Victor). The 
master’s voice: Enrico Caruso’s matchless 
discography (1902-20), now released on 12 
CDs. At home in everything from Puccini 
arias to George M. Cohan’s Over There, 


| Caruso continues to be revered, rightly, as | 








the greatest Italian tenor who 
ever lived. 


Frank Sinatra: The Capitol / 
Years (Capitol); The Reprise 
Collection (Reprise). Does 
popular singing get any better 
than what is represented in 


these two editions? The first Dmitri Hvorostovsky, bari- 
(three CDs, 75 songs) spans tone; Valéry Gergiev conduct- 
1953-62; the second (four > ing the Rotterdam Philhar- 
CDs, 81 songs), 1960-86. . monic (Philips). Hvorostov- | 
= sky, 28, has a voice that is big, | 
Brahms: The Three Violin rich and—most important— | 
Sonatas, Itzhak Perlman, vi- Simon: gettingrhythm = silky smooth. There hasn't 


olin; Daniel Barenboim, pi- 

ano (Sony Classical). There are half a doz- 
en Or so great sonatas for violin and piano; 
Brahms wrote three of them. Perlman and 
Barenboim—the latter back at the key- 
board, where he belongs—give them ro- 
bust yet sensitive readings. 


Charles Mingus: Epitaph (Columbia). 
Composer-musicologist Gunther Schuller 
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Perlman: great Brahms, robust yet sensitive 





leads an all-star big band in 
a definitive live performance 
of the monumental suite— 
raw, raucous and richly tex- 
tured—by a pioneer figure of 
modern jazz. 





1 VNi3¥—¥SNIZIS SITHWHD 


5 Tchaikovsky and Verdi Arias, 





been a baritone with this force 
and allure since the young Hermann Prey. 


The All-American Music of Irving Berlin, 
Dwight Thomas at the Paramount Wur- 
litzer Organ (Newport Classic). Even on 
this unlikely instrument, Berlin’s melodic 
invention—from the infectious Puttin’ on 
the Ritz to the tender Always —is nonpareil. 
The sleeper of the year. 


ee | 
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Cinema Paradiso A little boy in a small Ital- 
ian town serves as acolyte to the keeper of the 
flame—the projectionist in the local theater. 
With graceful sentiment, director Giuseppe 
Tornatore evokes the magic by which our 
first films grasp at memory. 





Cyrano de Bergerac Moonlit idealism and 
moonstruck love, dashing swordplay and 
flashing wordplay, bold intelligence and bus- 
tling spectacle ... And the winner is—by 
more than a nose—Gérard Depardieu. 


Dick Tracy Warren Beatty and a brilliant 
crew turn comic-strip art into glamorous 
movie artifice. This is not only a straightfor- 
ward rendering of the story about the big-city 
dick with a right-angle jaw; it is also a tribute 
to the lithe, blithe entertainment that Holly- 
wood once served up with style 





Edward Scissorhands Spooky-cute Johnny 
Depp and Winona Ryder—they look like the 
figures on a Transylvanian wedding cake 
make ideally mismatched lovers in Tim Bur 
ton’s witty fable, in which a sweet-souled 
| alien comes to suburbia, makes a few friends 
and scurries back home. E.T., meet E.S. 


GoodFellas Martin Scorsese’s 
Mafia wiseguys rob decent folks, 
kill crippled kids, snort and sell 
coke—and have a swell time to- 
| gether—in this dark farce that 
blazes through its 22 hours like a 
hit man on a contract high. 





Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer 
Bleakly dispassionate, wrench- 
ingly violent, John McNaughton’s 
study of anonymous psychopathy * 
is a scary and scarring experience. 


BEST OF BEST OF BEST OF BEST OF BEST OF 


Edward Scissorhands 








Postcards from the Edge 


Internal Affairs The year’s best urban action 
film—cool, smart and heartless—is also a 
moral tale about the infinitely corruptive 
power of sexual attraction. Richard Gere’s 
performance as a good cop gone rancid is a 
marvel of slipperiness. 





The Nasty Girl 
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BEST OF BEST OF BEST OF BEST OF BEST OF 





SOUS HINUYM 





GoodFellas 


Misery In this Stephen King thriller, James 
Caan is a romance writer rescued from an ac- 
cident and held captive while he recuperates. | 
Kathy Bates is his nurse and “biggest fan” — | 
alternately giddy and menacing in a great 
turn. Rob Reiner proves himself a director of 
Hitchcockian wit and wiliness. 


The Nasty Girl Michael Verhoeven’s exuber- 
ant, stylish satire, based on recent fact, exam- 
ines the lingering shadow Nazism casts 
across Germany and the obsessive determi- 
nation of one teenager to expose it. As the 
anti-Nazi girl, Lena Stolze is imp- 
ish, imperious, utterly adorable. 


Postcards from the Edge Holly- 
wood has so much fun hating itself 
that the venom can taste like fine 
wine. Carric Fisher puts plenty of 
savory laughs into her, well, per- 
haps slightly autobiographical 
script, and under Mike Nichols’ di- 
rection, Meryl Streep parades her 
dazzling comedic gifts; she adds 
spin and sizzle to every bon mot. = 
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The Civil War (pps). Even if it 
hadn't inspired a national craze, 
filmmaker Ken Burns’ 11-plus- 
hour documentary series would 
rank as one of the medium’s tower- 
| ing achievements—a lucid, com- 
prehensive and poignant narrative 
of the nation’s great calamity. 


In Living Color (Fox). The scripts 
have grown more erratic since the 
debut last spring, but Keenen Ivo- 
ry Wayans and his talented family 
| have perked up prime time with 
| their sharp impersonations and sa- 
| tirical derring-do. Two snaps up. 


Twin Peaks (ABC). Has it really 
been less than a year since FBI 
agent Cooper (Kyle MacLachlan) 
first heard the name Laura Palm- 
er? After its stunning two-hour pi- 
lot episode, David Lynch’s odd- 
ball soap opera wavered a bit, 








| out its who-killed-Laura? mystery 


too long for some impatient viewers. But 
the show has retained its idiosyncrasy and | 


its hold on the imagination. 


Maniac Mansion (Family Channel). Dad 
(Joe Flaherty) is an amiably incompetent 
| inventor, his four-year-old son is a hulking | 


six-footer and Uncle Harry is a 
housefly. From such nonsense a 
group of scTv alums have fashioned 
the looniest, sweetest family comedy 
of the year. 


A Killing in a Small Town (cBs). A re- 
| pressed Texas schoolteacher (Barba- 
ra Hershey, in a shattering perfor- 
mance) pays a visit to her neighbor, 
who is later found hacked to death 
with an ax. This disturbing TV movie 
took the overworked true-crime 


spiritual desolation. 





Remembering The Civil War 
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genre and infused it with a sense of 





wafted into mysticism and dragged Satirical derring-do: the Wayans brothers of In Living Color 


Red Hot + Blue (Asc). To benefit Arps re- 
search, 20 rock stars took a crack at Cole 
Porter, and several contributed striking 
videos as well. Among the best: David 
Byrne’s high-spirited collage of faces for 
Don't Fence Me In and Annie Lennox get- 
ting misty-eyed over home movies in a 





Evoking the American show-biz myth: St. Gerard as Elvis Hershey on trial in Killing 
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heartbreaking Ev'rytime We 
Say Goodbye. 


Elvis (ABC). In the realm of 
unpromising ideas, this one 
looked like a lulu: the King’s 
early life recounted in half- 
hour chunks of musical docu- 
drama. The surprise was that 
star Michael St. Gerard cre- 
ated a character, not just an 
Elvis impersonation, and the 
short-lived series was a lovely 
evocation of the American 
show-biz myth. 


Criminal Justice (HBO). For- 
est Whitaker, portraying a 
man accused (justly or un- 
justly? We never know) of 
= slashing a hooker, struggles 
through the grinding, insensi- 
tive and frequently unfair le- 
gal process. TV’s docket is 
jammed with courtroom dra- 
mas, but few have been as 
unsparing, or as moving. 


Eyes on the Prize Il (pps). Henry Hamp- 
ton’s first documentary series about the 
civil rights movement stopped at 1965, just 
when things were getting complicated. His 
sequel continued the story, from the Black 
Panthers to busing in Boston, and 
sorted out the issues with the same 
insight and evenhandedness. 


Mystery Science Theater 3000 
(Comedy Channel). While we 
watch campy old movies (Rocket- 
ship X-M; The Corpse Vanishes), 
three outer-space wisecrackers pro- 
vide tongue-in-cheek patter from 
the front row. This goofy stunt, first 
cooked up for a Minneapolis UHE 
station, is funnier than it has any 
right to be a 











| Most Star-Mangled Banner Even George 
Bush didn’t have to read her lips to know 


the national anthem before a San Diego 
Padres baseball game was a foul bawl. It 
was not only screechy, it was 
scratchy too. 


Most Overexposed Under- 
achiever Bart Simpson, the 
| caustic cartoon kid who 
starred in a hit prime-time 
| series, got his bug-eyed mug 
| on everything from T shirts 
to key chains. Bill Cosby, eat 
his shorts. 





| Worst Synching Feeling 
Milli Vanilli, who won a 
1989 Grammy Award for 
Best New Artist, had to ad- 
mit not only that they didn’t 
sing live onstage but also 
that it wasn’t their own 
voices on their albums. 
Goodbye Grammy. As for 
their earlier boast that they 
were better than Bob Dylan 
and the Beatles? Well, sure—as dancers. 


Toughest Test for Civil Libertarians Co- 
median Andrew Dice Clay flaunted his 
street-punk misogyny so outrageously that 
his concert film was withdrawn by 20th 
Century Fox and his appearance as host of 
Saturday Night Live prompted two women 
performers to walk out. Meanwhile, liber- 
als defended to the death his right to say 
things they wish he'd just shut up about, 


Fastest Rush to the Mainstream Rap mu- 
sic began as something def from the ghet- 


Silent partners: Milli Vanilli had to come out in the open about who did their singing 


that Roseanne Barr’s televised rendition of 





Off pitch: Barr striking out 


to, got sanitized by b-boys like M.C. Ham- | 
mer and Vanilla Ice, and quickly became a | 
we’re-so-hip cliché even on TV commer- 
cials. As they say, it’s not comin’ correct. 


Worst Thing About Feeling 
Good Two touchie-kissie- 
sweetie movies, Ghost and 
Pretty Woman, won world- 
wide success. Audiences who 
had tired of muscling in on 
the macho antics of Arnold 
and Sly instead cozied up toa 
couple of lame femme fanta- 
sies with morals no more 
profound than Shop Till You 
Drop (Pretty Woman) and 
Kiss the Corpse (Ghost). 


Most Overleveraged Spin- 
Off Donald Trump’s secufi- 
ties were revealed to be 
guilt-edged when he went 
public with an illicit divi- 
dend, model Marla Ma- 
é ples. Ivana’s projections 
for a divorce settlement 

plummeted when the 
Donald’s teetering real estate empire 
had to give credit where credit was 
due. Principle was lacking all round. 

Interest dwindled. 


Worst Talk-Show Host Saddam 
Hussein paraded his hostages 
before cameras for propaganda 
purposes, and as he smiled and 
stroked children’s heads, made 
John Davidson look like Mr. Sincerity. 


Most Out-of-Tune Experiment Steven 
Bochco’s musical series Cop Rock, with 
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Mater Gavenws 


Saving face: Bart's mug was everywhere 


soft-shoe gumshoes and gospel jubilation 
in the jury box, was found guilty of being 
off key and sentenced to oblivion. So much 
for the networks’ new spirit of innovation. 


Least Protective Protectionism Actors 
Equity nearly saved one job for an Asian- 
American actor at the expense of 29 oth- 
ers. When the union balked at letting an 
English actor repeat his role as an Asian 
character for the Broadway run of Miss 
Saigon, the producer threatened to cancel. 
Equity saw the light, but is now fighting the 
producer’s pick for female lead. 6 














Fatal distraction: the femme fantasy Ghost 
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Beverly Hills Civic Center Civility 
and elegance are virtues not 
generally found in contemporary 
Southern California architecture. 
But Charles Moore’s $110 million 
center is just about perfect. The 
new stucco-and-concrete complex 
(including police and fire 
departments and a library) 
envelops and quietly takes its 
stylistic cues from the Art-Deco- 
cum-Spanish 1931 city hall. 
Fantasy and propriety can coexist. 





Access Floor Workstation Module 
Rarely does something as banal as an 
electrical outlet seem thrillingly 
ingenious. But Alan Brownlie’s 
module is just such a small delight. 
Cords and cables thread tidily 
through slots in a plastic door flush 
with the floor. When the door opens, 
sockets pop up for easy access. 
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Dick Tracy The look of Warren Beatty's 
movie was worth the admission price. 
Instead of jam-packing the screen with 
virtuoso, look-at-this-wild-thing flourishes 
ala Batman, production designer Richard 
Sylbert drenched every piece of masonry, 
metal and fabric on the Universal back lot 
in a few simple colors to create a strange 
yet believable comic-strip world. 
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Germaine Monteil’s 
Lightyears In a field where 
packaging tends to be 
either kitschy or 
utilitarian, the firm of 
Cato Gobé Hirst created a 
bottle for Lightyears 
wrinkle cream that is richly 
evocative. With its frosted- 
glass base, sleek phallic 





stem and peachy glow, it 
suggests both a piece of 

lab equipment and a 

vanity-table objet, pseudo 

science made gorgeous, 








Nissan Gobi The charming, quirky Gobi, 
with corrugated truck sides and an 
aerodynamic passenger capsule, is like a 
minivan mated with an old roadster and a 
pickup. Its designers—Gerald Hirshberg, 
Bruce Campbell, Diane Taraskavage — 
just said no to the supposed auto-design 
laws that cheap vehicles have to look 
generic and trucks must be boxy. 























Ellis Island Restorations of important old buildings are the motherhood-and-apple-pie of 
architecture, indisputably virtuous. But a refurbishing as ambitious as this, with its emotionally 
charged Beaux Arts buildings, is something special. The project by Beyer Blinder Belle and Notter 
Finegold & Alexander was meticulous: a 114-ft.-long entrance canopy is brand new and just right. 
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Carnegie Hall Tower The problem with new 
skyscrapers is not just that they are bad, but that their 
badness exists at such vast size. Cesar Pelli’s finely 
wrought tower, next to the eponymous landmark, is a 
polychrome slab that helps make midtown 
Manhattan’s overbuilding almost bearable. 


TIME 


St. Andrew’s School Boathouse 
For a prep school in Delaware, 
Richard Conway Meyer made an 
enchanting building, as graceful as 
the sculls inside. A gently sloped 
steel roof covers the business end 
of the boathouse, and the attached 
clubhouse, with its timber framing 
and clover-shaped arches, could 
make one yearn to be 16 again. 
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Bright & Associates Headquarters 
Franklin D. Israel managed to turn 
the old studio of design demigods 
Charles and Ray Eames into an edgy 
office for a Venice, Calif., graphics 
firm. A dissonant vision achieved with 
Eamesian plain materials. 





The Bag Hog Designed by John 
Lonczak with Tony Baxter and 
Simon Yan, the Bag Hog isa 
slab of polyethylene that can be 
shipped efficiently and then 
formed into a cylinder that 
supports a garbage bag. This is 
great design of the humblest 
kind: all function, no style. 
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| The Word Most Desperately Avoided Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan 
called it a “meaningful downturn.” Chief 
White House economist Michael Boskin 
dismissed it as a “lull.” President Bush de- 
scribed it as a “slowdown.” But by the end 
of the year, everyone saw it for what it was: 
a recession. 


Sweetest Revenge 
for a Naysayer Mar- 
vin Roffman, a gam- 
bling-industry ana- 
lyst, was fired by 
2 his spineless firm, 
: Janney Montgomery 
5 Scott, after Donald 
$ Trump threatened to 
sue the firm because 
Roffman predicted 
the demise of the 
high roller’s $1 bil- 
lion Taj Mahal casi- 
no in Atlantic City. 
| Just eight months later, the Taj agreed to 
| file for bankruptcy protection. 
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Gas got ghastly 


Most Inflammatory Target Marketing The 
R.J. Reynolds tobacco company developed 
a menthol-flavored cigarette and distinc- 
tive black-and-gold packaging specifically 
tailored to attract the inner-city black smok- 
er. Civil rights groups and health advocates 
huffed, but did not puff, and the controver- 
sial cigarette was hastily withdrawn. 


Most Coveted Low-Paying Job At least 
27,000 Muscovites decided they deserved a 
break today and applied for 605 positions 
at the new Moscow branch of McDonald’s. 
The company tutored its Soviet employees 
on how to render in Russian such McLingo 
as “You want fries with that?” 


ie ff eames _ 
| McDonald's introduced young Muscovites to the fine art of burger flipping 
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Longest Busy Signal The nine-hour break- 
down of AT&T's long-distance phone sys- 
tem in January, triggered by a massive 
computer failure, paralyzed many busi- 
nesses and shook America’s faith in tech- 
nology. But it gave millions of people a day 
off from telephone sales pitches. 


Most Outrageous Bonus Just two months 
before declaring bankruptcy, the invest- 
ment firm Drexel Burnham Lambert hand- 
ed out $260 million in bonuses to its em- 
ployees. Some reaped as much as $10 


A terrapin quartet proved it is easy being green 
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million. The total was more than twice 
what the company could have used at the | 
last minute to avoid defaulting on its debts. | 


Most Unnecessary Confession by a Presi- | 
dential Relative “I didn’t pretend to be an 
expert on the savings and loan business,” 
said Neil Bush. The President’s son served 
as a director of Silverado, the Denver S&L, 
just before the thrift collapsed in a $1 bil- 
lion heap in 1988. A judge later urged that 
Bush be disciplined for not disclosing busi- 
ness deals with two Silverado borrowers. 


Least Popular Industry, Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Category Big Oil struck a gusher of 
bad publicity again. Little more than a year 
after the Exxon Valdez disaster, the indus- 
try got blamed by just about everybody for 
rising gas and fuel prices in the wake of the 
Persian Gulf crisis. Oilmen denied any 
profiteering, but several firms posted huge | 
increases in earnings. 


Most Successful Product That Grownups 
Don't Understand Those irrepressible rep- 
tiles, the Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, in- 
spired children and their parents to shell out 
more than $1 billion to see the cold-blooded 
heroes on the big screen and bring home 
such turtle tie-ins as video games and break- 
fast cereal. In 1990 a guaranteed way to start 
a conversation with an eight-year-old was to 
ask “Which turtle are you?” 


Most Mysterious New Car Nissan's Zen- | 
heavy TV commercials for the new luxury 
sedan Infiniti featured plenty of rocks, 
trees and other atmospherics. Just one 
thing was missing: the automobile. After 
slow-starting sales, the automaker finally 
changed tack and gave the camera-shy car 
the starring role in its own ads, a 

























Most Disappointing Peek 

Through a Looking Glass If you 

| get the wrong prescription at the 
local vision center, you can just 
go back and have it changed. 
Not so for NASA, whose incor- 
rect prescription is spinning 
around the earthinthe Hub- | 
ble Space Telescope. Be- 
cause a mirror was ground to 
the wrong shape, the space 
agency was saddled with a 

| $1.5 billion instrument 

| that performs far below 

| expectations. 


passed with no earth-shaking 

news, but there were casual- 

ties nonetheless: Browning’s 

already dubious reputation 
and the credibility of me- 
dia outlets that treated his 
forecast seriously. 





Worst Thing to Try at 
Home When two doctors 
working at Atlanta Hos- 
pital came up with a radi- 
cal AIDS treatment— 
heating up the patient’s 
blood—they let CNN know | 

about it after just one trial. The 

gullible network broadcast live re- | 

ports of the second attempt at treat- | 
ment, giving free and favorable pub- 
licity to a farfetched, unproven 
medical procedure. 








Bravest New Surgery 
Medical science, which 
can do remarkable things Latest sound 
to repair the human body, 

took a giant step by daring to tinker with the 
original blueprint. In the first authorized 
use of gene therapy, a four-year-old girl 
| with a rare and deadly enzyme deficiency 
received genetically engineered cells that 
could control her illness. So far, she is doing 
| well, and scientists hope eventually to treat 
| other illnesses the same way. 


\ a 


Best Reason to Avoid Drinking with the 
| Boys Research showed what experience 
has long revealed: women can’t hold liquor 
as well as men. Women have far smaller 
amounts of a stomach enzyme that breaks 


| | 
down alcohol before it enters the blood. 





Thus they get blitzed faster. 
Faultiest Forecast Schools closed, people 
fled and disaster kits sold out as Dec. 3 ap- | Cleanest Machine For the first time, a ma- 
proached in New Madrid, Mo., all because | jor manufacturer said it would be able to 
climate consultant Iben Browning had pre- | mass-produce a nonpolluting car. GM’s 
dicted a major earthquake. The fateful day | electric Impact would be twice as expen- 















GM's electric Impact will be good for the atmosphere but tough on the pocketbook 
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sive to operate as a regular chariot, but 
ever improving batteries should eventually 
change that. Besides, isn’t clean air worth 
something? 


Smallest Advertisement Using a powerful 
microscope, IBM researchers lined up in- 
dividual xenon atoms to spell out the com- 
pany’s initials. That clever display of 
know-how got magnified pictures of the 


| minuscule logo into newspapers all over 


the world—for free. 


Best Reason to Overhaul the Stereo 


System—Again The long-awaited digital 
audio tape recorder has finally arrived in 
U.S. stores. Will DAT—which makes crisp, 
noise-free tapes—replace CDs? Will eras- 


NADEAU—STOCK MARKET 


Getting a bigger kick 


able CDs do the same to DAT? Whatever 
happens, audio stores will always tell peo- 
ple their stereos are just not good enough. 


Best Imitation of the Fountain of Youth 
You say you're getting old and run down? 
Well, step right up and try some human- 
growth hormone. Normally it’s used to 
treat dwarfism, but tests have shown that in 
elderly men it can reduce fat, restore mus- 


cle tone and make the body look 20 years | 


younger. And all for $14,000 a year, plus 


the possibility of a few serious side effects. | 


Best Cosmic Comeback After 
appearing to be dead 

in space, Magellan got 
cranked up again and 
sent back the most 
spectacular pictures 
ever taken of Venus. 
They reveal Earth’s 
nearest neighbor to be 
a caldron of recent 
volcanic activity—not a 
promising spot for vacation homes. a 
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Most Favored Vegetable No need to limit 
yourself to a red from Colorado or one of 
Idaho’s browns. What about Yukon Gold? 
Or Peruvian purple? We're talking serious 
potato now—the bulked-out veggie that 
conquered the culinary world in 1990, At 
power luncheries, a favorite appetizer of 
the glitterati was a spare baked potato, But 
you could get it boiled, fried, duchessed 
and, most of all, mashed. 


Best Food on the Road Not so long ago, 
most U.S. hotel meals seemed designed to 
horrify any gourmet. But in 1990 the top- 
rated hotels in the first Zagat U.S. Travel 
Survey of more than 1,400 inns, resorts and 
spas all boasted superb cuisine as well as 
superluxury accommodations. So what if 
few but foreign tourists can afford them? 


Best New Dining Concept One of the earli- 
est harbingers of economic recession 
wasn’t longer lines at soup kitchens. It was 
the sight of trendy restaurants frantically 
begging for new customers by lowering 
prices, simplifying menus and advertising 
themselves as—code words of the "90s— 
cafés, grills, bistros or trattorias. 


Soundest Dietary Restriction The 1990 
Nutrition Labeling and Education Act 
mandates standard definitions of such 
terms as light and lowfat, bans misleading 
claims and requires food producers to list 


the amount of dietary fiber and saturated | 
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Alsatian buy 





fat in raw seafood, fruit and vegetables as 
well as on most packaged-goods labels. 


Latest Immortality Elixir Not so long ago, 
the secret ingredient to lower cholesterol 
was oat bran, which proved to be no more 
or less magical than low-fiber grains. In 
1990 health nuts got hooked on canola oil, 
which is made from rapeseed. Enough! 
cried Julia Child. “If fear of food contin- 
ues, it will be the death of gastronomy in 
the United States.” 


Best Wine Buys Alsatian whites and Chil- 
ean reds. The fruity, bone-dry Pinot Blancs 
and Pinot Gris from Alsace are still quality 
bargains from France. For everyday drink- 
ing, Chile’s suave, uncomplicated Caber- 
net Sauvignons couldn’t 
be beat at $3.99 and up. 


Least-Sparkling Water It 
wasn't Perrier’s year. 
First, lab tests found 
traces of benzene, a po- 
tential carcinogen, in 
samples of the green-bot- 
tled bubbly. Then the 
French government 
forced Perrier to drop the 
words naturally carbonat- 
ed from its European la- 
bels. (‘‘Naturally” had 
earlier been deemed a no- 
no in the U.S.) Evian has 











Entrées ata Manhattan trattoria 
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TV chef Pasquale: too much tootsie-frootsie 


now supplanted Perrier as America’s top- 
selling imported bottled water. 


Biggest Turkey TV’s most obnoxious chef 
is a would-be comic whose series appears 
on the Discovery Channel. Pasquale Car- 
pino of Pasquale’s Kitchen Express yowls 


snatches of operatic arias as he demolishes | 


eggplants and describes his recipes in a 
tootsie-frootsie accent that was barely fun- 
ny when Chico Marx used it. 


Biggest Brewhaha Long the target of 
unions and minority-rights groups, Coors 
Brewing Co. acquired a new enemy with its 
popular promo for Coors Light, featuring a 
haunted house and the slogan “It Isn’t Hal- 





loween Without the Silver Bullet.” The | 
National Council on Al- | 


coholism and Drug De- 
pendence described the 


underage drinkers as 
“chilling.” 
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Priciest Slab of Choles- 
terol Japan’s richly mar- 
bled Kobe beef, from 
beer-fed cattle, was fea- 
tured for the first time on 
the menus of a few U.S. 
restaurants. For $100 or 
so, you could order an 
inch-high steak weighing 
14 oz. to 16 02. s 


ad’s subliminal appeal to | 
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“I test each engine as if it wereigoing vole 

into my own car.” | 
Joyce Alexandrou, Engine Tester, } 

Ford Employee for 16 years. { 















#31: Dedication 7 

Joyce Alexandrou 
demands excellent 
performance from our y SN 
overhead cam V-8 ’ 
engine, because she 
knows that a quality 
car starts with a quality 
engine. 

Or 
over 366,000 Ford er 
employees worldwide 
who are committed to 
making quality Job 1. 


















Our goal is to build 
the highest quality 


cars and trucks 
in the world. 


FORD, MERCURY, LINCOLN, FORD TRUGn 
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Buckle up — Together we can save lives. 
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Falsettoland: dafty Manhattan humor blended with the baffling pain of ains 


Cobb Playwright Lee Blessing sees in the 


spikes-flying style of baseball’s Ty Cobb 


not only the professionalization of an ami- 
able amateur game but also the emergence 
of an aggressive American Century. He 
made that thesis work on regional stages 
without overburdening the life story of a 
hero detested by his teammates. 


Falsettoland The conclusion of composer- 
lyricist William Finn’s brilliant minimalist 
trilogy about a man’s struggle for sexual 
identity blends the same style of daffy 
Manhattan humor (about nouvelle kosher 
cuisine, opulent bar mitzvah parties and 
“the lesbians from next door’) with the 
newfound and baffling pain of Arps. 


Hamlet In the year’s finest U.S. classical re- 
vival, at San Diego’s Old Globe, Campbell 
Scott was a revelation—most memorably 
when he pounded in rage at being mur- 
dered just when he had proved, above all to 
himself, his worthiness to rule. 


The Iceman Cometh No one may ever sur- 
pass Jason Robards’ Hickey, the salesman 
who descends from periodic 
benders into coldly lethal nihil- 
ism, but in Chicago’s Goodman 
Theater production of O’Neill’s 
epic tragedy, Brian Dennehy 
was unforgettable too—a big 
man crushed into pathos. 


Prelude to a Kiss Beneath Craig 
Lucas’ wry Broadway comedy 
about a magical identity swap is 
a haunting metaphoric response 
to AIDS. It asks the unanswer- 
able question: What do you do 
when the young person you fell 
in love with becomes overnight a 
dying old man? 
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Prelude to a Kiss: a magical identity swap 


Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll Call Eric Bogo- 
sian a performance artist, monologist, 
short-story writer or even playwright. By 
whatever name, he is one of the shrewdest 
contemporary critics of the phony, the self- 
serving, the amoral and the damned. This 
off-Broadway collection of skits is a caustic 
vision of greed and substance abuse. 
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Square One: satirizing the human impulse to impose orthodoxy 
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Six Degrees: urban sadness 


Six Degrees of Separation Broadway play- 
wright John Guare muses on the saddest 
fact of urban life—how close people are 
physically while they remain economically 
and psychologically so far apart. He takes 
the true story of a young man who entered 
the homes of the privileged by purporting 
to be Sidney Poitier’s son and brings into 
collision the normally separated lives of 
some modern Manhattanites, each yearn- 
ing to know about some distant and ro- 
mantic way of life that is actually just an ac- 


quaintanceship or two away. 


Square One Steve Tesich’s futuristic off- 
Broadway satire of life in a totalitarian 
state seems outdated by history, but the 
human impulse to impose orthodoxy per- 
sists, so this witty and touching work is like- 
ly to be topical again all too soon. 


Twelfth Night The most imaginative re- 
sponse to the debate over the National En- 
dowment for the Arts was this La Jolla 
(Calif.) Playhouse staging, which cunningly 
conceived the priggish functionary Malvolio 
as a precursor of Senator Jesse Helms. Far 
from merely polemic, the pro- 
duction was visually the most rav- 
ishing at any U.S. theater all year. 


Two Trains Running Two-time 
Pulitzer prizewinner August Wil- 
son continues to develop on re- 
gional stages his cycle of black 
experience in this century. Out- 
wardly, little happens in this slice 
of life in a Pittsburgh luncheon- 
ette in 1968, yet the play subtly 
re-enacts the era’s black political 
dialectic. The finale is pure ser- 
endipity: a petty street crime at 
once appalling and ennobling, 
pointless and profound. = 
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Gordimer: fatal abstractions 


| Fiction 


The Burden of Proof by Scott Turow. The 
| blockbuster novel of the year is also one 
of the better, more intelligent reads. As 
he did in Presumed Innocent (1987), the 
| author-lawyer hurls the human impulse to 
| make trouble straight at the bloodless stat- 
utes designed to keep the peace. The im- 
pact is shattering, and the echoes remain 
long after the explosion is over. 





| Friend of My Youth by Alice Munro. This 
collection of 10 shimmering stories should 
put to rest, at least for a while, the old ca- 
nard that nothing interesting ever happens 
in Canada. The author, who lives near Lake 
Huron, writes about the lives, times and 
loves of her countrymen and -women with 
grace, precision and memorable generosity. 


The General in His Labyrinth by Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez. The last months and days 
of Simon Bolivar, the brilliant and thwart- 
ed liberator of South America, are imagi- 
natively reconstructed by the acknowl- 
edged master of magic realism. As the 
general flees from his progressive illness 
and ungrateful people, he trails, in his tur- 
bulent wake, a hyperactive tale of grandeur 
and disillusionment. 


My Son’s Story by Nadine Gordimer. For 
nearly 25 years, those who have wanted to 
burrow beneath the headlines from South 
Africa have consulted the fiction of Nadine 
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Munro: memorable generosity 
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Updike: luminous saga 
Gordimer. Her 10th novel, which deals | 
with a “colored” schoolteacher caught up | 
in his country’s racial strife, offers another 
inside view of people who are trapped and 
defined by the fatal abstractions of black 
and white. 


Philadelphia Fire by John Edgar Wideman. 
This fiction revolves around a fact: the May 
1985 fire bombing (ordered by a black may- 
or) of a Philadelphia house occupied by a 
black organization called Move. But that is 
only the starting point for a prolonged, dra- 
matic monologue on racism in the U.S. and 
the possibility that the birth of the nation 
was accompanied by a genetic disorder. 


Possession: A Romance by A.S. Byatt. 
Two contemporary British scholars, one 
male, one female, try to collect evidence 
about a presumed love affair between two 
Victorian poets, one male, one female. An- 
tonia Byatt, who until recently has been 
known chiefly as Margaret Drabble’s older 
sister, comes into her own as a novelist 
(and romancer) of dazzling inventiveness. 


The Quincunx by Charles Palliser. Roughly 
half a million words long, this extravagant 
narrative is a faithful re-creation of the 19th 
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century British novel—lots of them, includ- 
ing Bleak House, Great Expectations and 
Jane Eyre, Miraculously, this bald-faced im- 
itation works wonders. The author makes 
the distant world of Victorian fiction, with 
its careful plotting and moral punctilious- 
ness, as gripping as tomorrow's whodunit. 


Rabbit at Rest by John Updike. Rumors of 
his death have been greatly exaggerated; 
Harold C. (“Rabbit”) Angstrom is in awful 
shape at the end of this novel, the victim of 
piggy habits and a massive coronary, but 
Updike has left himself free to have a sec- 
ond opinion. If Rabbit really is finished, in 
this fourth book, then so too is a luminous, 
encyclopedic saga of postwar America. 


Symposium by Muricl Spark. Ten guests 
assemble for a fashionable London dinner 
party, with no idea of just how murderously 
interesting the affair will turn out to be. 
rhe author here approaches the sinister el- 
egance of her The Prime of Miss Jean Bro- 
die (1961). She introduces fundamental is- 
sues—salvation and sin, inspiration and 
insanity, free will and destiny—through the 
medium of light but lethal comedy. 


Vineland by Thomas Pynchon. Devotees 
waited 17 years for the author to outdo his 
apocalyptic Gravity's Rainbow (1973). 
What they got instead was a kinder, gentler 
Pynchon. This saga of wilting "60s flower 
children, circa 1984, on the lam from feder- 
al narcs, displays much of the author’s old 
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And we did it in head-to-head 
competition 

We went directly to vodka & tonic 
drinkers, in vodka’s top ten markets. And 
ina blind taste test, more than half of 
them chose the taste of Bacardi* rum & 
tonic over their usual vodka & tonic 

Amazing? Not really, when you 
consider how the smooth, lively char- 
acter of Puerto Rican rum goes so well 
with the bubbly refreshment of tonic 

So make your own taste test. And 
see how the taste of Bacardi rum & tonic 
makes small potatoes of vodka 
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Noonan: spelling revenge b-e-s-t s-e-I/-l-e-r 


virtuosity: stunning erudition and terminal 
paranoia coupled with the hard-edged loo- 
piness of cartoons. That is not surprising; 
the happy ending is. 


Nonfiction 


C.S. Lewis: A Biography by A.N. Wilson. 
Comic novels, essays and biographies waft 
from Wilson with Mozartean ease. Each 
book seems better than the last, or at least 
different in some incomparable way. Such 
is the case with his approach to Lewis, the 
British writer and celebrator of Christian 
thought who delighted both adults (The 
Screwtape Letters) and children (The 
Chronicles of Narnia). Fans should be 
warned that Wilson’s.portrait of the saintly 
don contains some fleshy demons. 


A Hole in the World by Richard Rhodes. 
Child abuse was not discovered by if-it- 
bleeds-it-leads TV-news editors. Suffering 
innocents can also be found in literature, 
extending from Medea to Oliver Twist. Set 
in the Midwest during the "30s and “40s, 
this memoir of how Rhodes and his broth- 
| er survived mistreatment by a hateful step- 
mother should become a minor classic. 


In All His Glory: The Life of William S. 
Paley by Sally Bedell Smith. Paley, the 
founder of CBS and a Manhattan socialite, 
died not a moment too soon to avoid see- 
ing himself debunked in this best-selling 
biography. “Paley,” says the author, “was 
as spoiled as a man could be.” By the end 
of her razor-edged narrative, Smith has cut 
her subject down to where he would have 
trouble filling a 12-in. screen. 
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| Legacies: A Chinese Mosaic by Bette Bao 
Lord. When Lord went to fetch her father’s 
ashes from a Red Chinese prison, she was 
told that his ears had been torn off. It was 
all she had to hear to know that the official 
report of suicide was a lie. The author, wife 
| of the former ambassador to China Win- 


| ston Lord, confronts 40 years of cultural | 


distortion in the People’s Republic. 
I 


Means of Ascent by Robert A. Caro. The 
second installment of what promises to be 
the longest and liveliest American political 
biography of modern times finds Lyndon 
Johnson transforming what were certainly 
not his finest hours into tarnished tri- 
umphs. To wit: avoiding World War II 
combat for as long as possible and then 
parlaying a few minutes under fire into a 
| Silver Star; and stealing the 1948 Texas 
senatorial election with 87 questionable 
votes—enough to earn him the nickname 
Landslide Lyndon. 





The Politics of Rich and Poor by Kevin 
Phillips. Twenty years ago, the Nostrada- 
mus of Washington correctly predicted the 
emerging Republican majority. Now Phil- 
lips foresees a populist backlash to the 
greedfest of the Reagan ‘80s. A provoca- 
tive analysis based on social science and a 
cyclical view of history. 


The Polk Conspiracy by Kati Marton. One 
of the mysteries of the early years of the 
cold war has been, Who killed George 
Polk? He was a CBs correspondent in 1948 
who, shortly after threatening to expose cor- 
rupt officials of the Greek Royalist govern- 
ment, was found floating in Salonika bay 
with a bullet in his head. The Royalists 
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AMERICA’S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
LANDSCAPES 
ARE NOT IN 

MUSEUMS. 


They’re in your national 
parks. And they need your 
help to stay that way. 


Each year brings new 
threats to America’s 
parklands. Threats like air 
and water pollution, over- 
development, even toxic 
waste. Things you’d never 
imagine in paradise. Only 
together can we fight back 
these threats and preserve 
our heritage. Please join us. 
Don’t let our natural 
wonders become natural 
history. 


For membership details, 
write: 


NATIONAL PARKS AND 
CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Department MS 

1015 Thirty-First St., 

NW Washington, DC 20007 
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IF THE EARTH ISN'T WORTH SAVING, 
CONSIDER THE ALTERNATIVES. 


Saturn: Raindrops are Uranus: Blanketed in Mercury: The temperature 
liquified methane gas. radioactive smog. here reaches 780°F 


Pluto: Frozen solid. Venus: The clouds drip Neptune: One hemisphere won't 
pure sulphuric acid. see sunshine until 2030 A.D. 


Mars: The atmosphere Jupiter: Sulphur and phosphorus Earth: Perhaps we should 
is like car exhaust. make it one giant match head. take better care of it. 


One way to take better care of our planct is to contribute to The Environmental Challenge Fund, sponsored 
by Time Magazine. All funds will be distributed as scholarships, enabling students to acquire the skills and training 
needed to protect the environment. ‘To make a contribution, or to get more information, write: The Environmental 
Challenge Fund, Radio City Station, RO. 

Box 1138, New York, New York 10101-1138 THE ENVIRONMEN L CHALLENGE FUND. 


iment was prepared for the Fume Envre tal Challenge as 3 public service by Lord Einstein itl & Partner 
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Lord: great leaps 


blamed the communists. Not so, according 
to Marton. Her investigations reveal a right- 
wing conspiracy and a Washington cover-up 
aided by columnist Walter Lippmann. 


The Prize: The Epic Quest for Oil, Money 
and Power by Daniel Yergin. If you ever had 
any doubt about what makes today’s politi- 
cal pole greasy, read this documentary histo- 
ry of the petroleum industry. Yergin leaves 
no promising source undrilled in this story 
of how the U.S. has gone from being the 
world’s leading exporter of oil products to a 
nation of worried petroholics. 


Viadimir Nabokov: The Russian Years by 
Brian Boyd. The late, great novelist once 
defined biography as “psycho-plagiarism,” 
the unauthorized use of another’s mental 
states. It is nearly impossible to think how 
an outsider could enter Nabokov’s baroque 
imagination, let alone leave with its myster- 
ies intact. Boyd's brilliant biography is a sort 
of literary cyclotron, accelerating streams of 
His Nabs’ life and work until they collide in | 
ways that leave traces of his genius. 











What | Saw at the Revolution by Peggy 
Noonan. Presidents are accustomed to 
having words put in their mouths. Ronald 
Reagan was spoon-fed by speechwriter 


Noonan, who also flavored George Bush’s | 
minced syntax with “a thousand points of To subscribe call 1-800-448-9044. 


. a | 
light.” As a woman with a lower-middle- 


class background and a degree from a 
third-rate college, she was largely ignored entertainment i ak ie f Bal 
by bosses she calls “Harvardheads.” Their 
mistake. Noonan’s witty memoir of her | THE WEEK IN MOVIES tv BOOKS MUSIC VIDEO 
time at conservatism’s red-hot center 


proves that the way to spell revenge is 
b-e-s-t s-e-l-l-e-1 s | 


| Because there's so much to do. And so little time 
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| —___—_————————_ 1990 Kennedy Center Honorees 





Dizzy Gillespie Katharine Hepburn Risé Stevens Jule Styne Billy Wilder 


Join the applause for America’s gala 
celebration of the performing arts. 


The 13th Annual 
Kennedy Center Honors 
Friday, December 28th 
at 9:00 p.m. EST on CBS 


Some of the greatest names in enter- 
tainment light up the stage in a trib- 
ute to this year’s recipients of the 
Kennedy Center Honors—America’s 
highest award for the performing 
arts. Join the audience for this spec- 
tacular celebration. 

Host: 

Walter Cronkite 


Cast: 
Lauren Bacall Jack Lemmon 
Art Buchwald Hal Linden 
Glenn Close Walter Matthau 
Bill Cosby Maureen McGovern 
Tyne Daly Aprile Millo 
Marilyn Horne Ann Reinking 
Jack Jones Jerome Robbins 
Angela Lansbury Tommy Tune 





A General Motors 
Mark of Excellence 
Presentation 
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Busiest Baby Season As the fick, 
tick, tick of the biological clock 
sounded ever louder, aging baby 
boomers got down to the business 
of having a baby boomlet of their 
own. Among Hollywood’s hottest 
couples who turned up around 
town with baby in tow: Patti Scialfa 
and Bruce Springsteen; Sigourney 
Weaver and director Jim Simpson; 
Steven Spielberg and Kate 
Capshaw. 


Greatest Aerobic Rush Nearly 1 
million Americans discovered the 
high-speed thrill of “blading.” Rid- 
ing high on roller skates with a sin- 
gle line of polyurethane wheels 
rather than the old double-row 
configuration, enthusiasts wove 
through traffic at speeds of up to 20 
m.p.h., 
drivers alike. 


Most Endangered Species Cigarette 
smokers found themselves all but squeezed 
out of socially respectable circles. More 
restaurants quarantined smokers to tiny 
sections. Businesses ordered that ciga- 
rettes be left at home. Smoking was 
banned on virtually all domestic airline 
flights and on interstate buses. And the 
risks of secondhand fumes puffed the anti- 
smoking chorus to an implacable roar. 


Most Resurgent Decade Nincties fashions 
hitched a ride back to the 60s. Skirts hiked 
Widened ties 
boasted loud colors. Headbands returned. 
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terrifying pedestrians and Riding high: lading Susi ba too atreate with 4 venguedite 


Designers even resurrected Jane Fonda’s 
Barbie-goes-to-Armageddon sado suits. 


Most Outing-rageous Pressure Tactic 
Some gay activists decided that the best 
way to halt gay bashing by public figures 
was to expose the sexual activities of critics 
who are homosexual themselves. This 
practice, known as “outing,” caused deep 
embarrassment to several elected officials. 
Opponents warned that such tactics don’t 
win support—they destroy lives. 


Wildest Haircuts For young men, especial- 
ly blacks, the preferred ’do left many a 
head looking like a billboard. Peace sym- 
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Barbarella returns: '90s fashions 
hitched a ride back to the ’60s 
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bols, Batman logos, initials, even faces 
decorated pates. For the less daring 
but still young at heart, the Age of 
Aquarius ponytail hung in there. 
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Nastiest Campus Trend Even with in- 
cidents of racism and anti-Semitism on 
the rise, date rape stood out as the 
greatest blight on academe. A study 
showed that 1 in 9 female college stu- | 
dents had been raped; 80% of them 
knew their attacker. 


Hottest Up-and-Comers The twenty- 
something generation moved into the | 
working world and offered up some 
fractured Shakespeare: what to be—or | 
not to be. The don’t wannabes balked 
at baby boomers’ workaholic values, 
postponed marriage and shunned de- 
cision making. As the year wound 
down, this 48 million-strong force was 
still seeking an identity to call its own. 


Most Hygienic Practice As landfills 
reached critical overload, citizens looked 
for solutions. Increasing numbers of 
households bundled newspapers for recy- 
cling. Business establishments added bins | 
for recyclable cans and bottles. And debate | 
raged over disposable vs. cloth diapers. 


Slickest Packaging Once stashed in the 
backs of men’s wallets, condoms entered 
the fashion market. Manufacturers affixed 
prophylactics to earrings, pins and bolo 
ties. Meanwhile, some pioneering second- 
ary-school-board members debated wheth- 
er to distribute condoms to students. g 
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Out of the wallet: condom 
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Macaulay Culkin Cal! him the Million-Dollar Kid. More 
than $100 million, in fact, a box-office take that has made his 
flick Home Alone the hit of the Christmas season. He’s cute, he’s 
sassy, and moviegoers just eat him up. The 10-year-old from 
Manhattan is said to have a million-dollar deal under his belt for 
his next picture and is well on his way to making movie-kid 
history. Give "em heck, Mac! 





Julia Roberts one way to get a romance flick to soar is to 
have this gorgeous 23-year-old star in it. Her hit of the year, Pretty 
Woman, in which she played a “nice” prostitute who does 
megashopping on Rodeo Drive, not only made her a household 
name but also turned in $178 million at the box office and showed 
that a movie didn’t need a huge body count to make it big. 
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Barbara Bush 
Let’s just say it’s been an 
interesting year for the 
First Lady. She told of 
being accosted by a rat 
in her swimming pool, 
transcribed a best- 
selling book for the 
White House’s top dog 
Millie and wore fatigues 
while spending 
Thanksgiving with 
troops in Saudi Arabia. 
Somewhere in the midst 
of all this, she found 
time to further the cause 
of literacy and buy her 
clothes off the rack. 
How can anyone not 
love this woman? 
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Bo Jackson Is he really clairvoyant? His Nike ads insist 
that “Bo Knows” every sport and just about everything. And in 
1990 he led the N.F.L.’s Los Angeles Raiders into their first 
play-off spot since the 1985 season. But the baseball-football 
icon takes it in stride as he continues to dazzle from both fields. 
He even produced an autobiography, which tells of his 
impoverished upbringing in Alabama. 


Jane Pauley Jus: 
like everyone’s mom, 
she was adored but 
taken for granted. 
Then her departure 
from the Today show 
lowered the ratings 
and brought fans 
swarming out of the 
woodwork, showering 
her with appreciation. 
NBC executives 
scrambled to keep 
their popular 
newswoman, making 
her the star of her own 
prime-time show. 
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ela Sr. “0m 


clearly not a major legal 
genius,” he said after 
failing the New York 
State bar exam for the 
second time. So what! 
He’s still the most 
eligible and photogenic 
bachelor around. He 
ended the year with a 
big bash for his 30th 
birthday and, yes, folks, 
he finally did manage to 
pass that pesky test. His 
$4,000 raise as assistant 
Manhattan D.A. should 
help him pay the bar 
bills. 


2 Live Crew You can bet Me So Horny wasn’t your average 
love song. With their As Nasty As They Wanna Be album, the rap 
group attracted parental ire and Fundamentalist fire. No one 
denied that the lyrics were raunchy, but the jurors at the group’s 
Florida obscenity trial were so tickled that they asked the judge 
for permission to laugh during the proceedings. Then they 
promptly acquitted the rappers. 


David Souter Bush’s obscure 
pick for the nation’s highest bench 
had everyone wondering just who 
this fresh-out-of-the-woods New 
Hampshirite was. He wouldn't say 
how he stood on the hot issues, but 
with his confirmation behind him, 
frankness has made him the darling 
of the Washington press corps. His 
work hours leave little time for 
socializing, yet he did manage to 
squeeze in a brief conversation in 
Latin with an ambassador's wife 
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Madonna Yes, after seven years she’s still getting folks to 
pay attention to her. She threatened nonvoters with spankings, 
wooed Warren Beatty on- and offscreen and beat MTV at its own 
game by turning the station’s rejection of her latest video into big 
bucks for herself. Why? Because, as she told Nightline’s Forrest 


Sawyer, “I’m in charge.” 
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Ann Richards 


The lady has a lot of 
spunk. How else could 
she have survived one 

of the nastiest 
gubernatorial races 
Texas has ever seen? 
When her opponents 
brought up her past 
alcohol problems, she 
fired right back with 
charges of her own. And 
she maintained enough 
class to convince even 
the staunchest good ole 
boys of east Texas that 
she, and not Republican 
Clayton Williams, 
belonged in the 
Governor's office. 
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Redux: Johnson's lifetime ban was revoked 


Most Principled Congressperson Would 
nobody step forward and accept responsi- 
bility for the $500 billion S&L debacle? 
Wait! Who's that dowdy Representative 
resigning her seat to atone for Congress’s 
sins? Lacey Davenport, the heart-of-gold 
legislator from the glorious state of 
Doonesbury. The grande dame was swept 
back into office in a write-in campaign. 


Most Surprising Taint Pristine Minnesota 
was sullied by a thin layer of political 
grime. In July, Republican David Duren- 
berger was denounced by the Senate for 
unethical conduct. Three months later, 
G.O.P. candidate Jon Grunseth abandoned 
the gubernatorial race after charges arose 





Sullied: political mud in Minnesota 








THAT EFFORT. TO ATONE FOR 
MY QUIN ROLE IN THIS TRAGEDY, 
AND TO HELP RESTORE THE HONOR 
OF THIS HOUSE, I HAVE DECIDED 
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AT 83? 
NO, THIS 
|S TROUBLE... 


WHAT DO 
YOU THINK— 
MENOPAUSE ? 
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One of a kind: Representative Lacey Davenport resigned over the $500 billion S&L scandal 


that he had skinny-dipped with teenage 
girls nine years ago. 


Least Eternal Punishment ‘‘Lifetime”’ 
bans on Canadian sprinter Ben Johnson 
and U.S. long jumper Larry Myricks for us- 
ing performance-enhancing drugs proved 
short-lived. The sanctions were lifted by 
their respective nations’ sports officials— 
in plenty of time for the athletes to enter 
the 1992 Olympics. 


Bleeder of the Pack Ameri- 
can Psycho, the latest novel 
by brat-pack golden boy 
Bret Easton Ellis, 26, con- 
tained detailed descriptions 
of female mutilations that 
outraged women staff mem- 
bers at Simon & Schuster, 
Ellis’ publisher. Did that 
give S&S second thoughts? 
Nope. But shortly before the 
book was to hit the stores, 
bad press notices finally per- 
suaded the firm to scrap the 
project and forfeit the re- 
ported $300,000 advance. 


Most Divisive Murder Investigation When 
Charles Stuart, 30, the manager of a Bos- 
ton fur shop, reported the slaying of his 
pregnant wife by a black mugger in Octo- 
ber 1989, police unleashed a massive man- 
hunt, and racial tensions in Boston wors- 
ened. In January, Stuart’s brother revealed 
that Stuart was the murderer. The next day 
Stuart took his own life. 


Most Disconcerting Academic Inquiry 
Stanford University researchers discov- 
ered that Martin Luther King Jr. had bor- 
rowed heavily from other works without 
giving credit while preparing a doctoral 
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Dumped: author Ellis 


dissertation in the mid-1950s. After much 
angst, they called it plagiarism. 


Sleaziest Election Campaign When Re- 
publican Senator Jesse Helms of North 
Carolina faced a stiff challenge from black 
Democrat Harvey Gantt, he bashed gays, 
then feminists, linking Gantt to their 
causes. Finally, he turned to race baiting, 
airing a TV spot that depicted white work- 
ers’ frustration at racial quo- 
tas. Helms won. 


* Worst Screening Policy 
Texas’ McAllen Medical 
Center, which sits in a cross- 
ing zone heavily trafficked 
by aliens, outfitted security 
guards in olive-colored togs 
that bear a strong resem- 
blance to the uniforms of 
U.S. Border Patrol agents. 
Legal-aid lawyers charge 
that the dress code scared 
off poor Hispanics in need 
of health care. 


Smarmiest Denial He didn’t 
do it, he didn’t do it—O.K., 
so maybe he did it. But Washington Mayor 
Marion Barry did not fess up to a cocaine 
problem until he was convicted on a misde- 
meanor charge of possession. Even then, 
Barry’s contrition was about as deep as a 
one-snort line of cocaine. 


Most Painful Dilemma The right-to-die is- 
sue heated up when the parents of Nancy 
Cruzan, a comatose Missouri woman, peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court for permission to 
remove her feeding tube. The high court 
upheld a state’s right to demand evidence of 
the patient's intent. A Missouri judge then 
ruled that the tube could be removed. 3 
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NSGIO MPROMIS ING 


LONDON DRY GIN 


SINCE 1820, 


WE VE NEVER ONCE 
CHANGED THE 
RECIPE FOR OUR 
WORLD FAMOUS GIN. 
OF COURSE, 

IF THERES ANYTHING 
YOUD LIKE TO ADD, 


FEEL FREE. 





Photograph by Barbara Campbell, Amagansett, New York. 
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